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Better Soup Less Cost 


PROJECT No. 2 —_—. 
HEARTY CREAM OF POTATO SOUP se ecret 
2 cups peeled and diced 2 teaspoons salt W a co ts: For flavortu 
potatoes teaspoon pepper ent: on eamy 
1 medium onion, 2/5 cup (1 small can) e ‘ 
minced Carnation 
Yq cup diced celery 1 tabi d 
2 cups boiling water parsley 


Cook potatves, onions and celery in boiling 
water in tightly-covered pan until vegetables 
are tender (about 15 minutes). Do not drain 
vegetables, but partially mash potatoes in 
vegetable water. Add seasonings and Carna- 
tion Milk, and heat to serving temperature, stir- 
ring frequently. Garnish bowls of soup with 
minced parsley. Yield: 4 servings. 


match 
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came for special 
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Send for the Carnation 
“VELVET BLEND BOOK" 
for more milk-rich recipes. 
The Carnation Company, 
Dept. B-119, LosAngeles 36. 


In Cooking or Classroom, Let Carnation Help 


Use it in any recipe that calls for milk and in most cream 
recipes. In all recipes it adds richer flavor and saves money. 
It can be whipped when well-chilled. Carnation 

is just good whole milk, concentrated by evaporation 
to double richness in all food values. Each pint 
provides 400 units of extra vitamin D. 
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KELLOGG COMPANY BATTLE CREEK wicnigan 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLI- 
MENTARY COPY — 
Grains Are Great 
Foods” —Over 500 facts 
in this 24-page, attrac- 
tively illustrated book 
on ready-to-eat cereals. 
Includes many basic 
recipes for hot breads, 
entrees, desserts and 
candies. Write to 
Kellogg’s, JHE-11-49, 
Home Economics Serv- 
ices, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES - CORN-SOYA 


ANSWERS 
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“Evaporated Milk in Experimental Cook- Plan For Comparative Recipe Testing—supplements your 
ery” shows your students the relationship teaching by emphasizing each important step in laboratory 
. between sound laboratory procedure procedure. 
¥ and successful comparative recipe testing. Sample Recipe Test Report— shows, by example, how a com- 
3 It gives them usable information... in parative recipe test should be recorded, how conclusions 
te clearly explained, easily followed form. may be drawn. 
‘© And it demonstrates to future homemakers Comparative Recipes—demonstrate how dishes made with 
:* how information gained from experiment- evaporated milk compare in flavor, consistency, appearance 


and economy with the same dishes made with bottled milk, 


al cookery can be put to practical use in 
cream, butter or eggs. 


preparing dishes that are high in quality 
and food value, yet low in cost. This 
booklet contains: 


Discussion Material— shows how the special qualities of evap- 
orated milk, developed during processing, offer definite ad- 
vantages in food preparation. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 

1448-K Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Please send, free of charge __.copies of “Evaporated Milk in 
Experimental Cookery.” 

ae xperimental Cookery 
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: : Hearty and nourishing and delicious too, buffet supper. It also makes a delightful main 
| Kraft’s “Kidney Bean Rabbit” fills the bill dish for luncheon and dinner. And since it 
as a good main dish. Well worth your point- _is so easy to prepare, “Kidney Bean Rabbit” 


ing out is the wealth of protein it provides at | would make an ideal project for classes of 


very economical cost. beginners or new brides. 


“Kidney Bean Rabbit”’ is a natural for a Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, Illinois 


ONLY 6 SIMPLE STEPS IN MAKING KRAFT’S “KIDNEY BEAN RABBIT’’ 


1. Melt 2 tablespoons of butter 2. Add 1 green pepper, chop- 3. Add 2 cups cooked, well- 


or Parkay margarine in the ped and 2 tablespoons of drained kidney beans, 2 
top of a double boiler. minced onion. Sauté over tablespoons catsup, 4 tea- T 
direct heat. spoon Worcestershire, 14 tea- 


spoon salt, dash of pepper. 


4. Add \% lb. of Velveeta, - 5. Remove the crusts from 6 . 6. Blend the rabbit thoroughly 
sliced. Cook over hot water slices of bread. Cut diago- but gently. : 
until the Velveeta melts, nally, and toast on both sides. = 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE | 9 


‘4 
be 
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Serve hot on toast garnished with parsley. 


FOOD FACTS ABOUT VELVEETA 


This cheese food helps supply high-quality com- 
plete protein .. . the kind of protein you expect 
from a main dish . . . at low cost. Protein, as you 
know, is a basic food requirement for building 
strong muscles and firm flesh. 

Spread or sliced for sandwiches—or cooked 
—Velveeta is digestible as milk itself! 

In its balance of food elements, Velveeta 
is unique. 

It is an excellent source of milk calcium and 
phosphorus, which help build and maintain strong 
teeth and bones. Velveeta is also a good 
source of vitamin A and riboflavin. 

It is a good energy food. The high percentage 
of milk fat content gives lots of “body fuel.” 

Pasteurized and always packaged, Velveeta 
is completely protected until you open it. 
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When you teach canned meat... 


These two Free recipe books . . . “Savory Tested 
Recipes from Canned Foods” and “‘Appetizing Recipes 
from Canned Foods”. . . will open a new world of 
exciting cooking possibilities to your pupils. 

Both are handsomely illustrated in color and black 
and white and each contains many pages of recipes for 
meat and fish dishes—also several chapters on new and 
novel ways to enhance vegetables, fruits, and soups. 


This FREE offer will be a happy addition to your 
cooking library and will also bring new zest to your 
teaching schedule. 


Send, your neguest loday | 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-11-49 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE copies of . . . 


Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
—_—_——Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods 
The Canned Food Handbook 
—__—High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods 
—__—Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 

Other free booklets offered by 

our Home Economics Department. 
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You'll serve it proudly on your table! ( You'll love it in the kitchen, too! 


Money just can’t buy a better spread than Nucoa as ¥ It’s a real luxury to use delicious, wholesome Nucoa 
far as smooth texture and fresh delicate flavor are ®# margarine for cakes, cookies, pastries .. . and a luxury 
concerned. Or as far as nutrition is concerned. No other # =you can afford. And now Nucoa is so wonderfully 
churned spread—no matter how costly—is richer in & convenient to cook with . . . because every pound is 
food energy or a finer year-round source of vitamin A. § cut in '4-lb. prints—makes measuring so much easier. 
And Nucoa colors to such a tempting even yellow! % Just follow the handy measuring guide below and for- 
(Incidentally, the New Measure-Pak Nucoa “‘bowl- get messy spoon-and-cup measuring. 

mixes’’ more easily than ever.) 


NUCOA does DOUBLE DUTY! 

| 

NUCOA- 
| : 
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pastry treats 


from time-saving, home-made mix! 


Ast TO MARR, end to une, CRISCO PASTRY MIX \ ~ 

Crisco’s pastry mix saves time with- 

4 out loss of quality - With this rich, 5 cups sifted flour + 1 tablespoon salt 
home-made mix on hand, students can 1 pound Crisco (2% cups) 

s turn out flaky, tender pie crust and Combine flour and salt in large bow! Cut Crisco into 

: pastry shells at the drop of a hint! And mixture with a blender or two knives until pieces are 

z with pure, all-vegetable Crisco and the size of small peas. 
these tested Crisco recipes, top results Store in covered container—no refrigeration necessary. 


3. For 6 medium tart shells, 
use 2 cups mix and add paste 
made of 3 tablespoons water and 
1g cup flour. Divide dough in 
half. Roll and cut 3 circles 6" in 
diameter from each half. Line 
tart pans. Fold edge under and 
flute with fingers. Prick with fork 
over sides and bottom. Bake at 
425°F. 

For entree: Fill baked tart shells 
with creamed meat, fish or vege- 
tables. 


For Dessert: Fill baked shells 


with sweetened fruit. , 


FREE REPRINTS of this ad available for class- 
room distribution. State quantity desired. 
Address Procter & Gamble, Home Eco- 
nomics Dept., Crisco Box 2178, Cincinnati 
1, Ohio. 


©. For latticed fruit pie, use 
2 cups of mix and add paste made 
of 3 tablespoons water and 14 cup 
flour. Divide dough and roll bot- 
tom crust. Line pie plate. Add 
fruit filling. Weave pastry strips 
4" tol4" wide across filling. Fold 
edge of bottom crust over strips 
and flute with fingers or fork. 
Bake at temperature required for 


filling. 


1. For meat pie topping, use 
13g cups mix. Make a paste of 2 
tablespoons water and 4 cup 
flour. Stir into dry mix. Shape 
dough into ball. Roll on lightly 
floured board with short, light 
strokes from center to edge, keep- 
ing it circular in shape and about 
1" thick. Cut small holes for 
steam vents. Place over filled cas- 
serole. Turn edge under and flute 
with fingers. Bake at tempera- 
ture required for filling. 


Crisco 


ITS DIGESTIBLE! 
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This suggestion 
contributed by 
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“PHOTOGENIC NUTRITION” ... 
PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


want this 

right inside. 


your 


To help teach your students the two-fold lesson: (1) truly good nutrition means 
good looks, too——in other words it is “photogenic nutrition”; and (2) veal to be 
at its best, requires special care in cooking—clip this color poster and tack it to your 
bulletin board. Use it to illustrate the first phase of this interesting lesson, and to 
dramatize your teaching of the following information: 


HIGHLIGHTS ON VEAL COOKERY PROBLEMS 


The flavor of veal is 
delicate. Long, slow 
cooking is necessary to 
bring out the best flavor 
and soften the connec- 
tive tissues. From the 
flavor and tenderness 
standpoints, veal which 


STEP THREE—ADD MOISTURE TO 


STEP TWO—BROWN. Brown- 
COOK BROWNED VEAL CHOPS. 


STEP ONE—DIP IN COATING. 


is braised is more palat- 
able. Therefore we pre- 
pare it in this way: 


This may be seasoned flour, 
or beaten egg and bread 
crumbs. Remind students 
that heavy cooking utensils 
with tight-fitting lids are nec- 
essary for braising, to main- 
tain a sufficiently slow heat 
supply over a long period. 


ing after coating thinner 
pieces of veal such as chops 
and cutlets, serves a dual 
purpose. This method helps 
prevent the meat juices from 
escaping, and improves the 
flavor, thus resulting in juic- 
ier, more flavorful meat. 


And here the creative cook 
comes into her own. The liq- 
uid may be water, tomato 
juice, sour cream, fruit juice 
or one of the canned soups. 
Prompt other suggestions 
from your students. 


INGREDIENT—GLAMOR 


rika; broil lightly. Arrange on hot platter with chops 
and water cress; fill center with pimiento olives which 
have been heated in the liquid. Point out how 
this simple garnish adds color contrast for beauty, and 
flavor and texture contrast for better eating. 


ADD A FINAL IMPORTANT 
HERE ARE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PLATTER 
SHOWN ON THE POSTER. Coat and braise Swift’s Pre- 
mium Veal Chops; allow about 45 min. cooking time. 
Just before serving, fill centers of pear halves, either 
canned or fresh, with mayonnaise. Sprinkle with pap- 


TEACH YOUR STUDENTS GOOD BUYMANSHIP 


Point out to them that ‘“‘photogenic nutrition” and wise selection in the 
foods they buy, go hand in hand. Emphasize the importance of buying by 
brand. A brand name such as Swift’s is backed by generations of integrity 
which makes it a constant guarantee of quality. Each year, as America’s 
food standards grow higher, brand buying becomes a more vital part of 


good buymanship. 


FREE! NEW MEAT COOKERY MANUAL FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


compact guide to proper cooking proce- 
dures for every kind of meat. So handy it _ as 
can be pasted in a notebook for constant, 
accurate reference. I'll be glad to send you 
as many copies as you need.” To get them... 


Write Martha Logan, Dept. EE, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Beth Baily McLean (Martha Logan) says: 
“As a once-upon-a-time Home Economics 
teacher, I realize your need for interesting 
and really useful classroom material. That’s 
why I’m sure you’ll want each of your stu- 
dents to have a copy of ‘Handibook of 
Meat Cookery’. Remember, it is not a 
book of recipes, but rather a complete and 
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with a KELVINATOR ELECTRIC RANGE 


I — EXCELLENT your teaching methods, you must 


Automatic timing of oven, appliance outlet, up- 
down unit. Accurate 30-minute Minute-Timer, too. 
Two large roller-bearing utensil drawers. 
Warming Compartment doubles as storage drawer. 
Rugged durability ...Kelvinator’s 1-piece welded 
steel construction. Porcelain enamel inside and out 
with acid-resisting work surface. 


the have equally fine equipment if your foods program 

z by is to measure up to your efforts. 

rity With that fact in mind .. . consider what this outstanding 

ca’s Kelvinator Electric Range gives you to make every labora- 

t of tory class a well-rounded learning experience: 
Advanced design... stimulates student interest . . . 
adds zest to learning. 

— = Top-of-the-Range Controls on sloping panel 
. . . easier-to-read . . . easier-to-reach. 

| Faster 7-heat surface units that tilt up for easy 

. cleaning. Versatile up-down unit. 

: 2-unit oven pre-heats to 400° in 6 minutes or less; 


bakes 6 2-Ib. loaves of bread . . . no rearranging. 


KELVINATOR DIVISION 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


To appreciate fully all these important features, see your 
Kelvinator Dealer. And ask him how your school can 
obtain this or any other Kelvinator Electric Range at a 
special low price. Or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 
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To augment 
your sewing lessons... 


SEND FOR THE 


CELANESE 


FABRIC PACKAGE! 


* Eight useful half-yard samples of fabrics for this sample fabric kit will help to make your 
. apparel and decorative uses are neatly packaged textile and clothing classes more interesting. 
in this kit! Complete with details of technical Available prepaid at the nominal charge of 
characteristics and practical application. Sam- $3.00. (Here’s real saving since the fabric alone ' 
ples are large enough for you to intelligently would cost $7.00 at current retail prices.) Just 
explore the draping qualities of fabrics, and fill in the coupon below . . . and let the Celanese 
enable you to teach an effective story on color Sample Fabric Package lend real aid to your 
fo 
selections. Prepared specifically for teachers, teaching throughout the coming year. ; 
fle 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
TI 
PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON 10 hi 
for 
fre 
qe Advertising Department Date 
Celanese Corporation of America 
int 
180 Madison Avenue 
clic 
New York 16, N. Y. 
er tri 
Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample-Fabric Package for which I enclose z 
the 
check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). ‘ie 
ad 
T 
School 
the 
City State— ‘at 
Mi 
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The little modern “Priscilla,” casting a practiced eve over the 
food gathered for the Thanksgiving feast, was appalled to note 
that the meal was not complete. For example, she saw no bread, 
flour or cereal, one of the basic 7 food groups needed in daily diets. 

A page from American history? Well, not strictly speaking. 
This classroom skit was more than an attempt to dramatize 
history; it was also a project in nutrition. With foods prepared 
for them in the school lunchroom, the children were using the 
framework of the Thanksgiving story to point up an important 
lesson in eating habits. The vital study of nutrition was being 
integrated with other important classroom subjects. The teacher 
did not need to allot special time for it. 

Suggestions for incorporating a Thanksgiving theme and nu- 
trition project into regular classroom studies are at the right. Use 
them as starting points for ideas of your own. For further as- 
sistance in introducing and maintaining nutrition study, take 
advantage of General Mills ‘“‘Program of Assistance in Nu- 
trition and Health Education.”’ Plans, ideas and materials rd 
—adaptable to any curriculum—are available through / 


‘ation Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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“Wait, John Alden... something is missing!” 


Gener, al Mills f 


Flours 


INCes 


the program. For further information write Edu- ai 


SUGGESTED STUDY 

Reading: 

Stories about the Plymouth Colony 
History: 

First Thanksgiving 

Customs of the Pilgrims 

1. How thev dressed 

2. What they ate 


Social Sciences: 
Colony Cooperation 
Relations with Indians 

Arithmetic: 


Amounts of various foods necessary 
for a Thanksgiving Dinner 

Art: 
Props and costumes for skit; 
cut-outs of Phanksgiving food when 
actual foods are not available. 
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@ President Truman’s call for the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
to be held the latter part of 1950, and his appoint- 
ment of the national committee of 52 citizens to di- 
rect the Conference undertaking have been an- 
nounced’ to Marie Dye, president of the AHEA. 
This official announcement came to the Association 
through Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Many AHEA members have already been look- 
ing ahead and planning toward the accomplishments 
of this Conference. Presidents of state home eco- 
nomics associations are reporting representatives on 
governors’ planning committees. Further informa- 
tion will appear in later issues of the JoURNAL. 


@ Any payment on Finland’s World War I debt 
of $13,400,000 is now to be used for exchange of stu- 
dents and faculty between Finland and the United 
States. Publie Law 265 provides that any payment 
on this debt should be placed in a fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of State in much the 
seme way as funds provided by the Fulbright Act. 
It also provides educational and technical instruc- 
tion, travel expenses, tuition, and subsistence for 
citizens of Finland in the United States and for 
American books and technical equipment for insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Finland. 


@ Already approved by the House on September 
29, 1949, HR4382 was passed by the Senate by 
voice vote, providing $5,809,890,000 for foreign eco- 
nomic aid until June 30, 1950. This bill gives the 
Economie Cooperation Administration $3,778,380,- 
000 for 12 months for noncommunist Europe and 
$5 million dollars for Greece and Turkey. It also 
provides $912,500,000 for military government and 
relief in Germany, Austria, Japan, and Ryukyu Is- 
land, the spending to be administered by the Army. 
The Senate-House ‘‘watch dog” committee on ECA 
spending was allowed $110,000. 

An amendment to this bill authorizes and directs 
the President to allocate to the Secretary of State a 
sum not to exceed $4,000,000, ‘“‘to be used for neces- 


sury expenses, tuition, subsistence, return passage 
to China for selected citizens of China to study in 
accredited colleges, universities or other educational 
institutions in the United States.” 

Restrictions limiting aid to those studying in 
certain fields have been removed. 


@ Further housing legislation is being given the 
green light for discussion on the Senate floor at the 
time this news is written. The Senate banking and 
currency committee has reported out 82246 (HR- 
5631), which was especially directed at the ‘“‘middle- 
class” housing problems. The Democratic Policy 
Committee has definitely eliminated the provision 
in this bill which would provide 50-year direct loans 
to co-operatives and other nonprofit housing co- 
operatives at a 3 per cent interest rate. A separate 
bill to cover this title will be introduced by Senator 
Sparkman in the second session of the 8lst Congress. 

One of the provisions in 82246 offers direct. loans 
aggregating 300 million dollars to colleges and uni- 
versities for faculty and student housing. These 
loans would mature in not more than 40 vears at 
2) per cent interest. Other features of this bill of 
interest to consumers are that it would (1) aid in 
distributing and marketing prefabricated houses by 
giving RFC additional loan power, and (2) liberalize 
mortgage insurance, making possible lower down 
payments by purchasers to encourage sound con- 
struction of more modestly priced two-, three-, and 
four-bedroom homes. 


@ Reported favorably to the Senate by the Senate 
committee on labor and public welfare is 82317. 
This bill would provide federal grants to states for 
two purposes: (1) surveys by state educational agen- 
cies to determine school facilities necessary for a 
long-range school construction program to provide 
for increased school enrollments and expanding 
school programs (the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates that in 1958-59 there will be 34,040,000 pupils 
enrolled in grades | to 12 as against 25,800,000 dur- 
ing the current year); and (2) a one-year program of 
federal aid for school construction, to be used in 
areas where activities of the government are re- 
sponsible for inadequate facilities. 


@ Two members of the headquarters staff saw a 
preview of “The Fight for Better Schools,” a film 
released by “The March of Time.”’ Watch for it 
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Frontiers in the Design of Houses 


Mr. Emmons received his training at Cornell Uni- 
versity’s College of Architecture and at the University 
of Southern California. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Architects and president of the San Fran- 
cisco Planning and Housing Association. Thisarticle is 
based ona talk given at AHEA’s 1949 annual meeting. 


T is safe to assume that most of you are interested 

in houses. A house with a patch of lawn and a 

two-car garage is still the great American dream. 
It is a dream that has been unsatisfied for a good 
many vears first because of the depression, then 
the war, and now high prices. We had looked forward 
to the postwar house of plasties and light metals 
that could be mass-produced and sell for a price that 
all of us could afford. There are plenty of reasons 
why this house is still a dream. Parts of it never had 
any more substance than a dream, but more of it 
will be realized in time as we little by little overcome 
the difficulties of production, unstable markets, 
financing, and union regulations and put the new 
war-developed materials to work. 

We must accept the fact that we cannot properly 
house people with the lowest incomes except. with 
the aid of government subsidies. Even the middle- 
income groups need help in financing a new house. 

Let us look at the design of houses. This design 
has been undergoing a development that has greatly 
increased the usefulness and livability of a house and 
haseven changed its face. The constant state of change 
to say nothing of 
has made all 


of our mechanical environment 
our political and moral environment 
our old standards obsolete. We have had to go back 
to first principles and re-examine not only the 
methods and materials of building a house but the 
very uses of the house, the relation of the rooms to 
each other, and the way the house should fit into the 
neighborhood. 
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To start with the need, what do we want in a 
house? The average city dweller is a harassed and 
confused individual. His home is potentially the one 
place that can possibly be a haven from the hectic 
pace of making a living. The well-designed house 
can go a long way toward creating the background 
for this haven. It is not that to build 
a retreat to a happy past but just a place that gives 


we want 


privacy, comfort, and ease. ..a place where a man 
can sit in the sun after a week in the office. . .a small 
garden that he can fuss with or not as he chooses. . . 
a place where family activities can go on uninhibited 
by the surroundings, where each member of the 
family can do the things he likes to do without get- 
ting in the way of others, and a place to shelter the 
family car. 


External Effects on Design 


Now consider some of the external conditions that 
affect the design of a house. 

With the automobile here in force, we have had to 
turn our houses around. We no longer face the street 
to greet passing neighbors and friends, but we shelter 
our family from noisy traffic and give them what 
privacy we can in the space available. 

Then, servants have become very much a thing of 
the past even for the upper income brackets. We do 
not have the supply of household servants that was 
once provided by immigration. Most families have 
none and never expect to have more than daytime 
help. To offset the loss of servants, we have the 
mechanical gadgets that have become a necessary 
part of every house; the refrigerators, frozen food 
cabinets, automatic washers, and garbage grinders 
all add their share to easy housekeeping and, un- 
fortunately, to the cost of the house. 

The kitchen-dining area of a house is a space where 
not only a housewife spends much time but where 
most of the family gather. It makes sense that the 
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kitchen-dining area should be one of the most pleas- 
ant places in the house. We have come back to 
ating in the kitchen or in the 
living room as a regular practice. 
The dining room has become a 
useless appendage that demands 
too much housekeeping and too 
many footsteps. Instead of de- 
ploring this short cut, we find 
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In reorganizing the function of a house, we find 
that our old esthetic standards must also change, 


that with good arrangement of 
space and outlook a dining area 
can be as gracious and pleasant as 
the most formally arranged din- 
ing room, 

This arrangement is made in 
many ways. The dining area can 
be part of the kitchen or living 
room, or the kitchen can be an al- 
cove off the living room and 
finished in the same materials 
and harmonizing colors. With the 
open kitchen, the housewife can 
prepare the food and still be a 
part of the conversation and ac- 
tivities in the living room; this 
plan often seems better than reversing the process of 
bringing all the guests into the kitchen. 

With this arrangement, we have had to give up 
certain delicate notions and accept the faet, for in- 
stance, that food is being prepared and that we and 
our guests can smell it in preparation. Kitchens can 
be made attractive as well as convenient; we have 
just finished a house in which the kitchen is the 
largest room. This kitchen has a fireplace, a couch, 
and chairs as well as the usual equipment for food 
preparation. 

We find a change in the meaning of privacy and 
in the design for it. Since we no longer have servants, 
it is no longer essential to separate the service end of 
the house from the living part. We are more inter- 
ested in getting privacy from the street and from 
neighbors and in separating adults from children at 
times. 

California is probably further ahead in design than 
most of the country because of the lack of climatic 
difficulties as to heating and cooling and snow prob- 
lems; vet some of the best modern houses have been 
built in the East, and needs are very much the same 
everywhere. The same businessmen are looking for a 
chance to relax in privacy and comfort, and people 
feel the same desire to get outdoors when the weather 
is right. Our mechanical equipment has long since 
been developed to the point where large windows and 
open planning can be had even in the coldest climate. 
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Arrangement of living-dining space in a California house 


but again we have to go back to fundamentals. As 
we fit our house to the daily living of our family, we 
find that it can no longer be adapted to the long- 
accepted classic forms; colonial doorways and shut- 
ters on the windows become obvious nonsense when 
we triple the size of the windows and shuffle the 
rooms around. The craftsman who built the colonial 
doorway no longer exists, and the machine-made 
copy has lost its vitality when the understanding of 
why it was done is forgotten. 

We are gradually forming a new esthetic vernacu- 
lar. We depend on the nature, texture, and color of 
material and on proportions that grow from the new 
and freer structural methods that we now use. 

Our houses are smaller than ever before, partly 
because space is more expensive but also because few 
people want the burden of upkeep of a large house. 
It requires all our ingenuity to give the small house 
a spacious and generous feeling. We no longer divide 
the space into many cubicles but let rooms flow into 
ach other where we can or separate them by sliding 
wall panels. We use big windows so that the outdoor 
area becomes an apparent part of the living space; 
thus we feel that inside and outside are all parts of the 
whole. 

We combine the uses of space so that a living- 
dining room can be generous in size in « small house, 
where the same space divided into two rooms would 
make both much too small. A corridor that is a neces- 
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sary part of a plan to get from one room to another 
‘an be made a few feet wider and become a useful 
room. We get better use of our space by efficient 
arrangement. Bedrooms can be very small if ward- 
robes and drawers are built into the wall and if doors 
and windows are so placed that there is a good loca- 
tion for the bed and at the same time accessibility 
to all equipment. 

A hundred years ago, houses were built for shelter 
from the elements. We now open them to the outside 
to bring in nature. The garden-living space becomes 
another useful room, often the most pleasant part of 
the house. In a city house, it may be a tiny enclosed 
court with a few plants in tubs. 


Prefabricated Houses 

Most people are still wondering what became of 
the prefabricated house that was to solve our post- 
war problems—the great new industry that was to 
match the automobile industry in size and impor- 
tance. The reality, though still potential, has been 
defeated so far at every turn by overwhelming diffi- 
culties. Myriads of building codes, both obsolete and 
conflicting, have made a nightmare for anyone who 
tries to produce a standardized product and, as most 
building codes require sight inspection of both 
plumbing and wiring, nothing can be concealed in 
prefabricated wall panels. Added to this difficulty 
are high shipping costs that make it difficult and ex- 
pensive to transport houses any great distance. A 
stable market in the building field is also needed at 
present. 

Many communities and subdivisions have legisla- 
tion against prefabricated houses or rules against flat 
roofs. Then, too, there is strong public aversion to 
anything prefabricated because of the bad taste left 
by some of the shoddy, temporary, wartime pre- 
fabricated houses. The ultimate answer for the per- 
son who wants a perfect house for a modest price will 
probably come from a combination of factors such 
as increased recognition of the value of design and 
more effective production methods, which would 
surely include prefabricated elements of houses, as 
bathrooms and kitchens, if not whole houses. 

In the modern house, ideas have become more im- 
portant than size and costly materials. We no longer 
build for posterity but for present use of immediate 
occupants. Their children may want a different kind 
of a house in a different location. 


Our Use of Materials and Methods 


To date, the materials and building methods we 
use are still much the same as they were a hundred 
years ago. The least expensive way to build a house 
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is still to use a wood frame with plaster or wood 
siding on the outside and plaster walls on the inside. 
Most of the wonderful new materials we have all 
heard about are still to come; most of them find little 
use in house construction because they cannot com- 
pete in cost with the standard materials. We have 
learned, however, to use old materials in more 
straightforward ways and to get much more from our 
wood and steel and concrete by added knowledge of 
their capabilities. 

By freeing ourselves from traditional design re- 
strictions, we can use whatever material best suits 
our purpose. Concrete makes a wonderful floor when 
colored and polished and warmed with radiant heat 
pipes. Concrete blocks for walls have a warm, pleas- 
ant color and texture and require no maintenance. 
Corrugated iron walls and metal chimneys have pat- 
terns of their own, but we must free our minds from 
preconceptions as to their use before we can appre- 
ciate them. We have rediscovered the value of wood 
as a warm, friendly background for our rooms, and 
our large windows make it possible to use wood in 
its natural color and still have plenty of light. 

Some new materials and methods are worth men- 
tioning. Thermopane glass has a double thickness of 
glass with air space between, which makes it possible 
to have large windows in cold climates without the 
loss of heat customary with ordinary glass. Radiant 
heat is more and more widely used. The most com- 
mon method of installation is to run copper pipes 
back and forth in a masonry floor slab or in a plaster 
ceiling so that the whole floor or ceiling becomes ¢ 
radiator, though at a much lower temperature than 
a normal radiator. This heat has none of the dis- 
advantages of the usual heating systems, such as 
dry air and drafty, uneven distribution. There is no 
apparent source of heat visible and nothing to take 
up space in the room. 

Most of the creative thought in connection with 
building has been supplied by architects, and most 
of their work has been with custom-built houses. 
More and more of the large-scale house builders and 
developers, however, are finding that good design- 
both in site planning and house design—is increas- 
ingly necessary to satisfy the growing demand for 
well-arranged, livable houses which are within 
everybody’s price range. This change for the better 
will be even more pronounced as the volume of well- 
designed houses increases so that more and more 
people are aware of the possibilities inherent in the 
best use of space. We certainly have it within our 
power to provide the average family with a house 
that will make a pleasant and comfortable back- 
ground for daily living. 
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Attitudes Toward Family Living 


Dr. Jones is a research associate in the Institute of 
Child Welfare and lecturer in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. She is a member of the 
board of directors of the National Committee for Parent 
Education. This article is based on a talk given at the 
annual meeting of AHEA in San Francisco. 


FATHER, a mother, a husband, a wife is 

first of all a human being. What one brings 

to marriage as a person is far more important 
than any other factor in family relationships. This is 
the conclusion the writer has reached after inter- 
viewing more than a hundred young married adults, 
who were well known to her as boys and girls and 
adolescents. 

The group who furnished the information upon 
which this discussion is based participated in a seven- 
year developmental study made by the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the University of California during 
their adolescent years. 

They represented a public school sampling of nor- 
mal young people, who were in the 5th grade at the 
beginning of a study which followed their develop- 
ment through the junior and senior high school vears. 
During the course of this study, they were weighed, 
measured, X-rayed, tested, observed, and questioned. 
A regular schedule of physical and physiological 
examinations, psychological tests, and assessment 
of their behavior in a variety of situations has pro- 
vided a wealth of material concerning the growth 
and development of this group of young people. 

But this was not merely a study of how a group of 
normal youngsters grow. Staff members were aware 
that they were dealing with individuals and that 
~ach child whose measurements contributed to group 
norms had distinctive characteristics which deter- 
mined his identity as a person. 

An interest in these adolescents, as persons, has 
motivated our research efforts as much as has the 
intriguing accumulated normative data. 

The members of this group graduated from high 
school in 1939. As young children, they and their 
parents lived through the depression of the early 
thirties. As young adults, they lived through a world 
war. Now, in their late twenties, they are facing : 
period of reconstruction. Though there have been 
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casualties and misfortunes, the group still furnishes 
a representative sample whose lives can supply us 
with food for thought as well as quantitative data 
for research. A follow-up inquiry about these young 
people is now in progress. For the most part, this 
inquiry consists of interviews carried on in the home 
by a person who has worked with the individuals all 
through the study. Not only does the interviewer 
obtain information concerning home life, careers, and 
the attitudes surrounding both; in addition, she can 
in impromptu encounters some revealing 
glimpses of the interpersonal relationships between 


secure 


husband and wife, parents and children, or in some 
cases a sense of the impact of in-laws, friends, and 
neighbors. 

The factual data relative to our interest in their 
family status are briefly as follows: Ninety-six per 
cent of the girls and ninety per cent of the boys in 
this group are or have been married. Nineteen per 
cent of the married girls have been divorced, but only 
six per cent of the boys. This differential is partly 
due to the fact that the girls married earlier on the 
average. Only nine per cent of the marriages more 
than a vear old are now childless. In three of these, 
childlessness is definitely known to be a source of 
deep regret. 


Statistics Reveal Attitudes 


So much for a statistical description of this group. 
The facts themselves reveal something of the atti- 
tudes. These young folk want their marriages to last ; 
they want to have children, else our figures would 
show more divorces and fewer children. Although 
the majority find their life situations rewarding, or 
at least manageable, some of those who face diffi- 
culties have sought help in marriage clinics, parent- 
education classes, and similar services. Like other 
young people in this age group, some have dissolved 
their marriages when problems seemed insurmount- 
able. This decision has usually been made with regret 
and at the expense of great emotional stress but, the 
step once taken, there has not usually been the re- 
sultant sense of guilt and shame under which an 
earlier generation suffered. This change reflects a 
less censorious cultural climate of opinion as well as 
less self-condemnation on the part of the individual. 
He feels rather that the unsatisfactory marriage was 
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a learning situation from which he has gained valu- 
able if bitter lessons. Only by more specific inquiry 
do we learn of the kind of adjustments these indi- 
viduals are making in their life situations. 


Characteristic Patterns Persist 

Ten years after high school when these young 
adults are partners in a family life enterprise, the 
characteristics which made them successful or unsuc- 
cessful, accepting or disgruntled, restless or relaxed 
in their home life are the same ones that have helped 
or hindered them in their adjustments in childhood 
and adolescence. When a disturbed, petulant, or 
superficial young bride walks down the aisle on the 
arm of a stable young husband, her friends and rela- 
tives are likely to think with a sigh of relief, “He 
will be the making of her.”’ Similarly, when a reckless, 
irresponsible young man finds a steady young woman 
to share his life, friends say hopefully, ‘Marriage will 
be the making of him.”’ In such cases, we cannot 
count on the satisfactory ending, “‘And so they lived 
happily ever after.” In the group furnishing the basis 
for this discussion, two outstanding instances can be 
cited where one tolerant, sustaining member of a 
married pair seemed not only to hold the marriage 
together but to help the partner to a better personal 
adjustment. 

The persistence of behavior patterns is more to be 
expected, however, than a sudden metamorphosis 
accompanying the marriage status. 

Joan, who is taking her marriage ‘‘for better or for 
worse,”’ learned in the heart of her childhood family 
to meet the ups and downs of life along with her 
parents. Jack, who cannot accept his situation in 
marriage, Was not satisfied with his school program 
as an adolescent nor his choice of occupation as a 
young adult. 

Sally, who does not get on with her neighbors, did 
not get on with her classmates either. Frieda, who 
made decisions on the basis of superficial values, 
chooses a husband on the same terms. Fred, who was 
bullied by his father, turned to bullying the boys on 
the playground and is now bullying his own sons. 
Anabelle, who regaled anyone within earshot con- 
cerning her ailments, now has three children whose 
illnesses and accidents she recounts to her long- 
suffering audience. 

And so it goes, over and over again. To those in be- 
wildered conflict, such seemingly superficial prob- 
lems as how a couple shall spend their Sunday-after- 
noon leisure may seem insurmountable. Yet some 
other couples who have problems generally con- 


sidered serious enough to be responsible for divorce- 
infidelity, religious differences, in-law troubles, physi- 
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cal and mental illnesses—have found enough com- 
pensating values in their marriages to stabilize the 
partnerships. The point which concerns us as family 
life educators is this: If personality patterns are 
important in marriage and family relationships and 
if characteristic ways of behaving and feeling persist 
from childhood, then where along this path of the 
developing human being can we best introduce our 
educational program for family living? 

Where the curriculum provides for any type of 
family life education, it is likely to be presented at 
one or all of four periods. First, we use factual ma- 
terial in the grades before children have become 
emotionally involved in the subject and when parents 
are still the accepted mentors and so can share in 
this teaching. Second, somewhere before high school 
graduation, a unit in family life education is con- 
sidered advisable. Third, premarital courses for 
young people contemplating marriage are becoming 
increasingly available to meet a growing demand. 
Fourth, through adult education programs, a type 
of in-service training may be offered for those already 
embarked upon family life. 

All these steps are important and, if well done, can 
contribute greatly to developing healthy attitudes 
and better adjustments in family life. 


Every Developmental Stage Important 


To those of us who see these young people eager 
for greater understanding and for better ways of 
handling their situations, however, these educational 
points of contact, while valuable, seem too meager. 
What more then is needed? From my experience, the 
cue I would like to follow is in the opening sentence 
of this article. Husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, 
and children are primarily people. We need to work 
with people at every stage of their development to 
create better human beings. This is the fundamental 
need not only for improved family living but for the 
welfare of mankind. 

To insure success in family living, it is not enough 
merely to present the facts of life. What young people 
need to know is how attitudes and emotions can be 
used to enrich their lives. We admit that this is the 
far more difficult task. 

You are probably thinking at this point, “But if 
we don’t know enough to teach courses in family 
relations adequately how are we going to undertake 
this larger task of improving human relationships? 
How can this roundabout approach promise so much 
toward the goal of happy family life?” 

As I think of the young people of our study, I wish 
that more thought and time could have been given 
in helping them to greater personal security and to 
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more adequate interpersonal relationships —not only 
in the 6th or the 10th grade, not just before marriage, 
or when they were already overwhelmed with family 
problems but at every step of the way. 

Continuity is as important in learning human rela- 
tionships as in the learning of the three R’s or any 
other subject matter for which frequent exposure is 
deemed important. 

As the result of our years of study of the develop- 
mental processes, we have come to realize that there 
are behavior patterns appropriate to specific age 
levels and guidance procedures adapted to helping 
children adequately at each of these stages as they 
unfold. 

I wish that more of this kind of knowledge could 
have been put to work somewhere in the educational 
processes to which our young folks were exposed. 
And I wish that they could have had a great deal 
more constructive practice in learning to get on with 
other children and likewise in learning to tolerate 
themselves. 

The procedures in a good nursery school illustrate 
how this can be done. In this preschool situation, a 
conscious effort is made to teach the rudiments of 
social behavior, such as consideration for others, re- 
spect for property rights, pleasure in the company of 
others, and self-reliance. Definite situations are rec- 
ognized as affording practice in constructive social 
relationships; likewise, definite techniques are known 
to be useful for furthering appropriate responses. 
Taking turns on the slide, sharing the see-saw, en- 
gaging in dramatic play are accepted as part of the 
curriculum. 


Building Long-term Values 


Here again, I am not saying anything new, but I 
welcome this chance to point out the long-term value 
inherent in any good human relations program. Not 
only the nursery school children grow in understand- 
ing; the adults involved, whether they are teachers, 
student apprentices, co-operating parents, or ad- 
ministrators, freely admit that they too gain new 
insight when they view a curriculum in terms of its 
possibilities for development of the individual. 

Perhaps more effort will be made, as we enrich our 
school curriculum in personal-social relationships, to 
include the parents and other adults concerned in our 
plans for the child’s welfare. 

I wish that this kind of curriculum planning could 
have a larger place in the later school years. I do not 
believe nor should I advocate that we should sacri- 
fice the learning of fundamental skill subjects in 
furthering a “getting along with others’’ program. 
Parenthetically, it should be said that many from our 
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group of young parents, when discussing their school 
experiences, believed that their feelings of adequacy 
should have been bolstered by more rigorous teaching 
of fundamentals while they were students. We have 
discovered, however, that the recess period, the lunch 
hour, and many extracurricular activities can provide 
opportunities for boys and girls to learn how to get 
along with each other. In most cases, we are not using 
these situations up to capacity. As part of our re- 

earch program, clubhouse activities, excursions, and 
parties provided us with many examples of situations 
which young people seize upon to practice the give- 
and-take required in personal relationships. There 
was a tremendous drive among these adolescents to 
acquire the techniques necessary for getting on with 
their peers. In many instances, progress in school 
work and better rapport with adults were contingent 
upon working through some real or imagined prob- 
lems related to acceptance by their fellows. 


Classroom as Social Laboratory 

Even more encouraging to us, however, is the fact 
that the classroom itself can become a social labora- 
tory when the teacher is oriented toward the goal of 
encouraging good fellowship among classmates. Cer- 
tain school subjects—notably, physical education, 
home economics, dramatics, and crafts—are well 
adapted to furthering constructive social contacts. 
But the teacher or group leader who has some aware- 
ness of the stage of development of her pupils in their 
personal-social contacts will find this knowledge an 
asset, no matter what subject she teaches. 

It is this sort of concerted effort on the part of 
parents, teachers, and community leaders of all 
kinds—an attempt to offer young people oppor- 
tunities for growth in social understanding—which 
needs to be at the basis of our training for marriage, 
parenthood, and family life. When the shy child 
enters the first grade, when the slow learner is ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the printed page, when 
the late-maturing boy competes with his stronger 
age mates on the playground, when the boy-struck 
girl yearns for wholesome recreational outlets, those 
of us who are on hand to supply the needed help are 
contributing to the future of American home life just 
as definitely and perhaps more surely than those who 
present the subject matter of a course in family-life 
education. Whenever a human being is enabled to 
meet one of life’s crises adequately, he takes on new 
stature. Given enough of these stature-building ex- 
periences in childhood and early adolescence, young 
adults will be more likely to have acquired the 
maturity needed for family life when they reach this 
important stage in their development. 
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Art and the Homemaker 


Dr. Smith, who received her EdD from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has had professional experience 
in many fields of art, including ballet dancing and play 
directing, as well as in the teaching of related art sub- 
jects at Iowa State College and at Florida State Uni- 


versity, where she is now a professor. 


LL of you make art judgments dozens of 
times a day, in or out of the home. These 
judgments, often unconscious, are based on 
your incidental experience and background; some- 
times in so judging objects, you intentionally refer 
to some “art rule” or “art principle’ you have 
memorized. This latter method is likely to give safe 
but unindividual results, for knowledge is of help 
only after it has been absorbed, distributed through 
your system, and “‘forgotten.”” Only then is it so 
much a part of you that you can act “‘instinctively”’; 
only then can your judgment become your own. 
“As a blowing wind is visible only in its effects, so 
might we perceive art best in seeing what it does to 
people.’ Art training should thus be absorbed, ready 
to be reinterpreted for your needs. In teaching, we 
must provide a wide exposure and opportunity for 
the expression of personal preference. You cannot 
tell the other fellow what is beautiful and make him 
sensitive to it. The best you can do is to expose him 
to beauty consciously. Since the homemaker sets the 
pace for her family as a rule, she needs to pay particu- 
lar attention to her choices and judgments. She be- 
comes, Whether she wishes to or not, the guide for 


her family in these matters. 


Good Taste Through Association 


Unfortunately, a person may be so long among 
loud noises, bad odors, inharmonious colors or forms 
or patterns that he grows not to notice them, either 
through self-defense or because one grows indifferent 
when surrounded by nothing else. The annoyances 
are there-—all as bad as they ever were—but one has 
hecome immune to them. It follows then, conversely, 
that association with agreeable odors, harmonious 
colors, and pleasing arrangements builds toward re- 
finement and discrimination instead of toward 
crudity, ignorance, and indifference. The former 


qualities are surely preferable. 
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Enthusiasm, pep, psychological energy, come in 
the long view only to a rested individual who, by a 
change of occupation in surroundings congenial and 
attractive, can temporarily lay aside the strain of his 
working life. Thus the home and its atmosphere 
builds or tears down morale. 

This matter of fatigue-prevention is of immediate 
importance, for efficiency ceases when fatigue begins. 
First, there comes a decrease in the power to do work. 
Sleep and rest will mend that lack temporarily. But, 
with no re-creation of the individual's zest for work, 
comes a decrease in the pleasure taken in it and in 
that sense of pride in achievement that is absolutely 
necessary for top-flight work. Finally comes a de 
crease in the enjoyment away from work, and at this 
stage it is very difficult to keep the work-graph even 


up to average. 


Re-creative Power of the Arts 


The re-creative power of the arts builds human 
resources. In addition, specific art and craft skills 
can be brought to bear on the problems of the home 
and its surroundings to create, with the materials at 
hand, more pleasing environments and to preserve 
and improve the physical qualities of objects as well 
as their appearance. But we should not forget the 
more intangible contribution of the artist to America 
and its way of life. We need more than ever nowadays 
the civilizing, enriching contributions which this ex- 
perience brings. 
rugs, lamps, 


The home furnishings wallpaper, 


furniture--carried by the stores have been made to 
sell, but not necessarily to be sold to people who use 
judgment or have developed taste in buying. The 
manufacturers must inevitably respond to an in- 
creasingly intelligent and appreciative demand on 
the part of the public. The more a discriminating 
perception of art quality is developed in the pur- 
chasers of items of merchandise, the more they will 
demand worthy goods, satisfying from the point of 
view of utility and artistry combined. 

We cannot all afford to buy the finest things we 
see, desire, or appreciate. Realizing this fact, we lose 
enthusiasm and take almost anything. This is not 
necessary, nor is it wise. Good things are not all 
costly, nor all cheap things bad. Expense is merely 
an excuse, in the case of people who want better 


an 
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things, think they cannot afford them, and will not 
take the time to search out good things at a price 
they can afford. Few homes are too poor to have 
much better articles than they have, much better 
arranged; and few are so rich that much of the 
furnishings might not well be publicly burned and 
the rest rearranged. Cost, to emphasize this item 
again, has almost nothing to do with beauty. 

Knowledge furnishes the greatest defense against 
bad choices in any form. The more one knows, the 
greater the capability he has of selecting the best for 
the money expended and, even more important, of 
using the selections in such a way as to increase their 
value for comfort and appearance. An artistic home 
means more enjoyable living. 


Principles Underlying True Beauty 


The most important qualities to consider in the 
home are comfort, sanitation, and order. Every arti- 
cle bought, every room, and the house as a whole 
should exhibit these three essentials in a high degree. 
Only when these principles are fulfilled can true 
beauty be present. And it is not by accident that the 
committee on the hygiene of housing of the American 
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Public Health Association lists among the fundamen- 
tal needs of the family that psychological essential, 
the possibility of reasonable aesthetic satisfaction in 
the home and its surroundings. 

There is thus a very large social utility in art. 
People will tell you that the function of art is to 
beautify or idealize the realities you cannot escape 
in life or that it is to realize or objectify the beauties 
which imagination, running free, dreams of and 
craves to make exist. Sometimes it is implied that 
there is something unworthy, even cowardly, in this 
so-called escapism. These detractors of the imagina- 
tion are utterly wrong in so implying. The artist’s 
business is the communication of ideas. Making, and 
making with energy, is the artist’s job. He works, he 
must work, toward ideals. Ideals exist, not in actu- 
ality, but in the imagination—the one and only 
source of progress. 

The artist as reminder, custodian, and creator of 
civilization employs his aesthetic energy toward real- 
izing his ideals through his creative work of heighten- 
ing the worth of life. We are all artists in some aspect 
of living; we can all become better artists, too. This 
artist’s feeling should help us enjoy living more. 


Calling All State Presidents and PHF Chairmen 


Did your state association set itself a goal for the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund? If not, do you not wish to do so now with a date on which you hope to 


reach that goal? 


If you have set a goal but have not yet reached it, how soon do you hope to 


reach it? 


In your plans, have you tried the various ways of organizing workers and the 
various group activities that have proved successful in the states that have 


reached their goals? 


One of the latest ways of adding to your fund is offered by AHEA’s executive 
board in the form of $1 credit for every copy of The AHEA Saga sold in your 
state. This history of the American Home Economics Association, written by 
Keturah E. Baldwin, and off the press last June, sells at $2 a copy, postpaid. 

Of this book, Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, the president of AHEA from 


1946-48, has written in the foreword: 


It is timely that an affectionate and understanding look backward brings together facts, 
personalities, signs of progress, to inspire us for the long look ahead. The ideas and courage 
and vigor of our pioneers are a challenge and a charge. The gratitude of the AHEA goes 
to Keturah Baldwin for tying these annals into one compact packet. It is a fascinating nar- 
rative, a reference manual, a source of strength, and a travel guide for journeys ahead. 


The AHEA Saga tells the story of how AHEA began and how it grew, how it 
lives today, and how it looks to the future. 

This is the handbook, history, and guide to their profession that all home 
economists have been waiting for because they are a part of this profession and 
because the American Home Economics Association is part of their profes- 


sional life. 


If the national committee can be of help, send your request to Permanent 
Headquarters Fund, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


* 
+ | | 
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The Extension Program and World Citizenship 


Mrs. Edgar F. Leming, who is president of the Oregon 
Home Economics Extension Council, is a farm woman 
active in rural community life. She is a graduate of 
Reed College. This article is based on the talk: she gave 
at an extension service department program during the 
AHEA’s annual meeting in San Francisco. 


HE extension service department of the Amer- 

ican Home Economics Association is to be 

commended for setting up a committee on 
world citizenship. I am certain all the leaders among 
the rural women welcome this step. Personally, I am 
pleased that you named your committee “world 
citizenship.” It seems more forthright than the titles 
we have used in the various states in our efforts in 
that direction. In its physical range, it begins at a 
doorstep with the possibility of an ever-widening 
circle until it reaches that apparent ultimate —the 
entire world. From the citizenship point of view, also, 
its scope is varied. Each of us is a citizen by our very 
existence, although some do not accept citizenship 
politically. World citizenship, however, makes it im- 
perative that active participation in setting up world 
order is the price each must pay if protection is to be 
had. 

I hope you mean to carry out the promise implied 
in that title. I hope you mean to lead and direct and 
even cajole the three million rural women co-operat- 
ing with you in extension service into active partici- 
pation in setting up world order. I know of no other 
organized group with like facilities for educational 
influence at its command. For the most part, you 
have the organization ready for this great under- 
taking. In most of the states, these three million 
women are organized from the local level up through 
the county, state, national, and international to the 
very halls of the United Nations and several of its 
agencies. It would seem to be perfect machinery for 
a perfect job. 


The Task Ahead 


But what of the women, and how can we do the 
job? If you are looking to me—a farm woman—to 
point the way, I must confess that the scope and 
magnitude of the task leaves me dazed. I, like you, 
know that women are sitting down again after the 
emergency of a great world war, attempting to go 
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back to the complacency of their early days before 
two world wars swept our nation into its first ex- 
perience as the great world power. I, like you, know 
these three million women want peace. They know 
that all their durable satisfactions in life depend upon 
peace. They have been most willing in these years 
since World War II to open their ample storehouses 
to send food, clothing, and money to the needy of 
other lands. 

But rural women have had a long background 
based on the practical philosophy that ‘“‘Good fences 
make good neighbors.’”’ No matter how impressive 
the statistics you have gathered on the response of 
rural women to needs of women of other lands, I hold 
that we cannot be deceived into believing that that 
expression indicates on their part a sense of world- 
mindedness. Even as they are giving, they are loud 
in their criticism of the European Aid Program, par- 
ticularly the Marshall Plan, the lowering of tariffs 
to let in competition to farm products, and even the 
wistful wishing of their English letter friends for more 
and better daily living. No, these three million 
charges of yours are not eager or willing to assume 
the full responsibility of active, aggressive citizenship 
necessary to world citizenship. If they are to become 
vager and willing, the task of dedication is yours. 

But this I know. You have been doing a big job. 
You have been prompted, I believe, by the idea of 
helping to free the farm women of the United States 
from the daily drudgery of farm living in order that 
the farm woman might be free to pool her strength 
with other women of her community. You have been 
attempting to lift her to a sense of her own individu- 
alism by appealing to her interest in material things 
—new recipes, new household gadgets and equip- 
ment, new fabrics. You have led her, through these 
interests, to organize, to lead in her group, and even 
to take lessons in order to give lessons. But the hour 
is past when you should seat these women on soft, 
upholstered chairs back in the corner. Let’s all sit 
down in hard chairs together and do some good hard 
thinking. As you have taught these women to want 
perfect balance in their household furnishings and 
exactness in the fitting of their raiment, is it not your 
next task to teach them how to attain balance within 
themselves and within their relationship with their 
fellow men? 
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Diligent as you have been, as I see it, your work is 
only at its beginning. You have the foundation laid. 
You are ready for the building. Your job in the field 
of world citizenship may well begin with the rural 
woman herself. Is not her attitude, her philosophy of 
life, much more important to her family than the 
material things in her home? Are these not much 
more important to the world at large? Can you teach 
her how to evaluate her resources and her influence? 
Can you lead her to see that there can be no well- 
rounded homes in our land unless the woman in that 
home is a well-balanced personality? Can you inspire 
these three million homemakers to a realization that 
every home in our land must have homemakers with 
minds open to the needs of the community, if the 
home itself is to be a place of living? Can you train 
the women in your units to feel responsibility for all 
children of a community? 


An Oregon County Survey 

Recently, a survey was made in some of the units 
in an Oregon county to determine what responsi- 
bilities rural women in extension service were now 
assuming. The sample was small, slightly less than 
100; perhaps it was only an indicator. And before 
Oregon becomes apologetic, let me say that less than 
one-half of these women were native Oregonians. One 
out of ten was born east of the Mississippi, and four 
out of ten west of the Mississippi but not in Oregon. 
Six were foreign-born. 

As far as responsibility went for homework, gar- 
dening, raising chickens, and working on the land, 
these women rated high in production and conserva- 
tion of foods. Less than one out of eight was childless. 
Sixty-three per cent had children still in the home. 
Less than one out of two attended church regularly. 
One out of two voted regularly at sshool elections. 
Less than one out of three belonged to PTA. One 
lone woman was a school board member. Two were 
clerks. At general election last year, the number 
voting was slightly larger than the national average 
of 60 per cent. Twenty per cent, or one out of five, 
admitted careless study of the ballot. One out of nine 
assumed responsibility for her political party by serv- 
ing on the election board or as precinct committee- 
woman. 

Among magazines read regularly, farm magazines 
scored highest, often making up the entire list. Some 
read no magazines. One out of three of the women 
had not traveled outside the limits of the West Coast, 
some measuring the distance north, south, and east 
in terms of a few miles. As for experience in other 
lands, seven had been over the border in Mexico, 
twenty-three had ventured into Canada, not count- 
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ing the five born there. One woman had traveled in 
England and Sweden. 

The results of this survey indicate that rural 
women of this county have assumed responsibility for 
the work of the home, for raising families, for con- 
serving food for the family, and for helping in the 
production of the farm. They have not as vet as- 
sumed a proportionate responsibility for school, 
church, and other community organizations outside 
of extension service. They do not have a wide or 
balanced range of current reading. They have a 
limited contact with other lands. 

If this survey in a prosperous county of Oregon is 
an indication of the range of interest of rural exten- 
sion women, then your major task in the world 
citizenship committee is clear. The rural areas of the 
United States must function as a bulwark of democ- 
racy. Although you have done much to center the 
farm women’s interest in methods of lightening her 
household work, any woman who does as much as the 
farm woman is now doing has an energy- and time- 
consuming job. 

Yet the farm woman must help carry civic respon- 
sibility. As she has helped with work on the land in 
these times when farm labor is not attracted to the 
farm, she must stand by the side of her men in com- 
munity affairs. The school and church are annexed 
to her home. Her function can no longer be the 
setting up of foods at community gatherings and 
sitting on the sideline when matters of welfare are 
discussed. She must be in there pitching; she must 
set the atmosphere. It, too, is her business to see 
that the home atmosphere is democratic. In her own 
meetings, she must be trained to speak her thoughts 
without bias or insult or malice. Our extension service 
unit meetings must be models of the democratic 
process not only in business meetings but in welcom- 
ing of members, in methods of discussion, and in 
attitudes of the women toward new ideas. Women 
must be trained to take their stand openly in meet- 
ings. They must make their judgments on principle 
and not on personality. That, my friends of extension 
service, will be no easy assignment. 

The rural woman must be taught to find a way to 
see life in the world about her with some perspective. 
She must be taught to look to books and magazines 
for the experiences of others. Recently, one of our 
Oregon librarians expressed this point well. ‘““The 
building of a philosophy of life should begin early,” 
she said, ‘‘and the process be continued as long as 
the mind lasts. For this purpose, books are essential.”’ 
The world citizenship committee must see that the 
rural women develop the habit of reading. Library 
service for rural areas, book reports. exposure to a 
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variety of good current magazines, and books shown 
at unit meetings occur to me. You will think of many 
Ways. 

My own experience in the farm home and rural 
life committee of my county leads me to believe that 
this type of work should be broadened so that more 
rural people can appraise the points of strength and 
weakness of their community living. This committee 
might serve as a forum center to which community 
welfare workers, educators, county court officials, 
law enforcement officers, and sanitarians might pre- 
sent their problems and their views. Information and 
co-operation might be the result. The democratic 
processes in rural counties would be greater if rural 
and urban people worked in harmony. And much of 
the discouraging attitude of standing by, waiting for 
others to act, and blaming someone else for failures 
might be lessened among farm people. 

I have presented to you the task of activating the 
rural woman at her doorstep. Needless to say, her 
doorstep is not only a part of the world but leads out 
to that greater world. She has already begun to sense 
that. She senses it from the human point of view and, 
vaguely, from the economic and security points of 
view, if such points of view may be separated. All 
cause her to fear. Through her international organiza- 
tion, the Associated Country Women of the World, 
she has begun to do something about the human 
point of view. 


Responsibilities in a Democratic Society 


A world citizenship committee should present as 
factually as possible the problems of security faced 
by the world today. I am not thinking of security 
from the point of view of warfare and similar develop- 
ments but from the point of view of soil erosion, crop 
failures, utilization of natural resources, population 
trends, distribution of goods, and woeful waste. I 
think even from the point of view of the lack of 
individual responsibility in these matters. If women 
are to function in a democratic society and help keep 
it democratic, they must know these problems. For 
no matter how well-managed or how well-furnished 
a home is today, these forces are marching through 
its hall. They do not stop at the doorstep to knock. 

Women should be aroused by understanding, not 
by fears. Three million women belong to the ACWW 
through their state organizations in extension service. 
Here is an international organization of women like 
themselves, interested in problems that directly or 
indirectly affect home life. This seems then the natu- 
ral approach to some understanding of an inter- 
national organization and its work. Some knowledge 
of the ACWW constitution will make it easier for 
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them to grasp other international organizations. 
Some understanding of the difficulties friendly wom- 
en meet in coming together for a common purpose 
will give our women an insight into the difficulties 
faced by the United Nations. 

Leaders of the ACWW drew up, even before re- 
construction started following the last war, a memo- 
randum on four great problems of family living 
food, housing, health, and education. I understand 
that action will be taken soon to revise this study in 
the light of what has been developed by work of the 
United Nations groups. What could give perspective 
better than study and discussion of these problems 
as analyzed by women pooling their knowledge on a 
world-wide basis? Who is better fitted to lead and 
direct such a study than extension service workers 
with background in these fields? 


Understanding of UN Needed 


I believe there is need for material on the UN and 
its agencies, written with human appeal and in the 
simplest style. The United Nations News Letter, and 
the United Nations Bulletin, which may be had by 
subscription by our membership, although simply 
written, will appeal to only a limited number of rural 
women. The lesson sheet put out by the state home 
demonstration leader of West Virginia, Gertrude 
Humphreys, on the “Homemaker as a World Citi- 
zen”’ is directed along that line. I recommend that a 
study be made by this committee of the problem of 
factual material for study and report at the local 
level. Furthermore, I believe the importance of bring- 
ing the rural women into active, well-informed world 
citizenship warrants selecting the ablest leaders of 
our local units to carry out the work of your com- 
mittee. Too many have evaluated the ACWW work 
in terms of sharing a letter from a foreign friend and 
of collecting pennies. They do not sense that the 
organization is a pathway to lead and join women 
in world thinking. 

It is to be hoped that this committee will en- 
courage women of every state to attend the triennial 
conferences and to experience at first hand the work 
of an international organization. It is to be hoped 
that directors and agents of extension service will 
join their state representatives in their national and 
international meetings so that the bonds between 
leaders and learners may be strengthened by ex- 
periences shared in common. 

I close by quoting from Verna Loveday Harden’s 
“Yrom Woman Unto Woman”’: 

The axis of the world is womankind: 


She gives men birth and comforts them in death. 
And in her arms are cradled hemispheres! 


. 
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Home Economies: A Basie Need for the Orient 


In this article, based on a talk she prepared for the inter- 
national session of the AHEA convention in San Fran- 
cisco, Dean Milam of the School of Home Economics 
of Oregon State College describes briefly the development 
of the idea of home economics she has helped plant in 
the Orient during the past 27 years. 


ITH a deep conviction of the efficacy of 

home economics asa medium for improving 

the status of the peoples of the world, when 
conceived and developed primarily as a means of 
improving homes, I have made four trips to the 
Orient, largely to aid in introducing and advancing a 
program of home economics adapted to the specific 
needs of countries in the Far East. 

The importance of home economics is emphasized 
by an analysis of society’s basic institutions, which 
places the home and the school among the most im- 
portant agencies serving humanity. For most per- 
sons, family living is a continuous experience, the 
results of which are carried over into society as a 
whole. Therefore, improvement of the quality of 
family living is basic to betterment of society. 

Families, whether in the Orient or in the United 
States, are living in a world of change, and each 
change in social or economic structure brings need 
for adjustments within the family. The type and 
quality of these adjustments, however, depend chiefly 
upon the knowledge, attitudes, skills, and emotional 
patterns of the individuals involved. 

Leaders may have responsibilities for making ad- 
justments and for outlining creative programs that 
are far-reaching in producing the general tone of 
nations, but we cannot discount the influence of the 
large masses of individuals found in our organiza- 
tions of society. We are nations made up of individ- 
uals and, if we are to give and receive the most that 
life has to offer, we must learn how to live as in- 
dividuals and as parts of a community life of what- 
ever magnitude. 


Comprehensive Program Needed 


The responsibility of education for family living 
does not belong to one field. All educational re- 
sources available should be used to insure a compre- 
hensive program. More specifically, home economics 
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has pioneered in family education at the preschool, 
elementary, secondary, college, and adult education 
levels. 

If the improvement of homes, farms, and industries 
was left by home economics, agriculture, and en- 
gineering solely to the supporting departments of 
chemistry, biology, physics, and the other sciences, 
little progress in social living through education in 
these areas would be shown. The contributions of 
these sciences to homes, farms, and industries must 
be pulled together, integrated, and applied to be 
most effective, for any one of these larger areas is 
greater than the sum total of its parts. This convic- 
tion, held by some of our congressional leaders and 
educators, resulted in the Land-Grant Act establish- 
ing the system of land-grant education in the United 
States in 1862. 

In 1922, after 11 years on the home economics 
staff of Oregon State College, I was granted a two 
years’ leave for an assignment in China to help in 
introducing home economics at Yenching Univer- 
sity at Peiping. My colleague studied the Chinese 
language during the first year, while I traveled and 
studied homes and schools in order to establish a 
basis for determining what kind of a home economics 
course or curriculum would best suit the needs of 
China as it then existed. The homes and schools 
visited during 1922 extended from Peiping to Canton 
and along the Yangtze River from Shanghai to 
Hankow. The background obtained from these visits 
was supplemented by a questionnaire’ on student 
homes, which was filled out by 1270 students in 
universities and middle schools after I had explained 
our need for such information. During the second 
year, we offered the first courses in home economics 
in China at Yenching University. My colleague 
stayed on for a period of ten years after my return 
and carried on the work of the department with the 
help of Chinese graduates. The first courses offered 
in home economics at Yenching University in 1923 
were nutrition, sanitation, child care and child wel- 
fare, household management, home nursing, and 
food problems. 

Great interest was shown in home economics in 


' A monograph of this study, entitied “A Study of Student 
Homes of China,’ was published in 1930 by Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, in the International Institute 
series. 
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Peiping, and in the spring of that first year the de- 
partment of home economics at Yenching University 
was requested to put on a home interests conference 
of two days for the citizens of Peiping. This was an 
excellent experience for our eight major students 
and, incidentally, for the two Western staff members. 

The Chinese are not only much interested in 
dramatics but are very clever in acting. Part of our 
teaching was through skits or plays written and 
‘carried out by home economics majors and other 
students at Yenching who were ready to help us. 
More than 2,000 attended this two-day program. 


Reunion with Chinese Students 


Our first class in home economics consisted of 
eight young women. One, from Chengtu, China, had 
spent six weeks in traveling to Yenching to study 
home economics. A similar trip last summer by air 
took six hours. Incidentally, I visited with this for- 
mer student in May 1948 at Chengtu, where, in 
addition to being a homemaker, she is principal of a 
middle school for girls. Three other members of this 
first class I saw, also. One heads home economics at 
Yenching University; another, also a homemaker, 
is in charge of a department of home economics in 
a government teachers college at Chungking. The 
fourth member of this first class I met in Nanking, 
where she is teaching family life education to the 
students in Nanking Theological Seminary. These 
visits with four of my first Chinese home economics 
students were delightful indeed. I found that they 
had been good pioneers and had kept the torch for 
home economics lighted through wars and great 
hardships. Home economics in China was recognized 
by the Ministry of Education in 1930, and a require- 
ment was made that it be taught in all of the middle 
schools for girls. The limited supply of teachers made 
this requirement impossible to carry through. 

A subsequent visit was made to the Orient in 
1931-32, when I served as a visiting professor in 
home economics in two colleges in China, one in 
Korea, and one in Japan and spent a month visiting 
colleges and universities in India. While in India, I 
conferred with staff and students, usually inter- 
preting home economics as it had developed in the 
United States and as it had been introduced into 
other Oriental countries with which I was familiar. 

Since this visit to India, two women of India on 
scholarships have received their master’s degrees in 
home economics from Oregon State College. One 
has returned to Assam with her husband, where she 
is in charge of a nursery school. The government has 
requested her to develop plans for a department of 
home economics in this region. The other is due to 
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return to India this year to aid in developing home 
economics at a college there. Correspondence with 
colleges that have developed home economics pro- 
grams or are desirous of doing so has continued 
through the years since my visit of a month in 
India. 

This interval of seven years between my first 
and second visits to the Orient enabled me to see 
considerable progress in the development of home 
economics in colleges and universities and middle 
schools throughout the Far East. 

The third visit was during the summer of 1937, 
when a colleague and I conducted an educational 
tour for home economists to China and Japan. Again 
I found educational authorities in the Orient in- 
creasingly interested and more aware of the need for 
homemaking education in their schools. 

My fourth visit by air last year to China, Japan, 
Siam, Korea, and the Philippines enabled me to see 
growth in the home economics program inthe Orient 

though, as contrasted with the program of home 
economics in the United States, it seems very meager. 
It was once said that it takes 20 years for an ide: 
to sprout. Home economics in the Orient has hardly 
more than sprouted. However, it has survived wars; 
and small, struggling departments can be found in 
government and mission universities, colleges, and 
middle schools in many sections of China, Japan, 
Korea, India, and throughout the Philippines. A 
small start has been made in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry in China and in an expanding 
program of the homes department of the National 
Christian Council. 

An outgrowth of my six days in Siam and the con- 
ferences with the Undersecretary of State was the 
sending of three young Siamese women graduates of 
the government university of that country to the 
United States to study home economics in order to 
serve as pioneers in this field in Siam. 

In Korea, home economics is rapidly developing 
at the various educational levels, and much interest 
is being manifested. Ewha Womens’ University has 
200 major students in home economics, and home 
economics is also found in a number of the middle 
schools in that country. 


Home Economics in the Philippines 


Home economics education was introduced in the 
Philippines more than three decades ago, and small 
home economics buildings may be found even in 
remote rural areas throughout the islands. The gen- 
eral attitude of the Philippine educational leaders in 
1948 was that home economics is too westernized to 
be most useful in the Philippines and that there is 
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great need of a program better adapted to the needs 
of the common people. 

A movement is under way to change the emphasis 
in elementary and secondary schools to the improve- 
ment of home life and to recognize the importance 
of such training in the general education of boys as 
well as girls. Another movement would place home 
economics in universities, where the emphasis can 
be on training for the home and all the needed pro- 
fessions, including teaching. There is a third move- 
ment to create a division of home economics in the 
central government, with greater emphasis on home 
improvement. 

The Philippine Home Economics Association has 
been formed within the last vear. It already has 300 
members, who are urging some congressional meas- 
ures aimed at advancing the home economics pro- 
gram of the Philippines. 

Homes throughout the Orient as in the United 
States are going through a great change, and thought- 
ful leaders are eager to welcome every effort aimed 
at improving these basic institutions. 

In China, the family in a unique way has been the 
center of Chinese life. There is a Chinese proverb, 
“Put the family in order and rule the state in peace.” 
The family has stood as a bulwark for peace and order 
back of all the political and social forces and has been 
the final authority in problems of individual and 
social life. 

During the past few decades, however, China’s 
“changeless” family has been changing. Some of 
these changes have come with irresistible force and 
unveering steadiness, while thoughtful, cautious citi- 


zens have wondered at the outcome. 

The rapid break-up of the clan family system, 
where formerly the indigent, the deformed, and the 
physically and mentally sick were cared for by the 
family and where the responsibility for each mem- 
ber’s behavior was assumed by its leader, results in 
a great upheaval in a nation. In 1948, some of the 
Chinese citizens, I found, were inclined to look back 
with some bitterness and with longing for a return 
of the old family system. 

The homes of Korea, Japan, Siam, and the Phil- 
ippines are also undergoing great change. These 
changes are brought about by many factors, among 
which are the growing economic independence of 
women and the increased industrialization, which 
takes more and more women away from the home. 
Sinee the war, household servants are less available 
and wages are higher—factors which tend to bring 
some women back into homes. The women of the 
more highly educated group in many of these coun- 
tries, however, are carrying on professional work, 


supplementing the income of their husbands. The 
attitude that manual labor is beneath educated indi- 
viduals is also a factor in this widespread practice 
among university- or college-trained women of con- 
tinuing their professions on a full-time basis even 
while their children are of preschool age. 


The Best Aid We Can Give 

During my first visit to China, I realized early that 
Westerners could open the way and help guide the 
thinking but that if home economics were to become 
indigenous it must have nationals as leaders. There- 
fore, early efforts were made to interest mission 
boards and colleges in giving some advanced train- 
ing in home economics in the United States to 
foreign women through scholarships offered to a 
carefully chosen group of graduate students. These 
students have been coming to the United States now 
for 25 years in increasing numbers and may be found 
in many colleges. 

More carefully selected Oriental graduate students 
who have demonstrated their ability in some pro- 
fessional work since graduation should be given ad- 
vanced training in home economies in the United 
States. This training should not be identical with 
the training we would give them were they to re- 
main in this country. Our colleges should recognize 
the need for more versatile home economists for the 
Orient. Whether in this country or in other countries, 
the future of home economics will be in relation to 
its usefulness and to its contribution to better home 
living, adapted to the country from which students 
come and to which they return. 

Our aid to these countries should not be confined 
to scholarships. Our training of nationals for home 
economics leadership could be greatly strengthened 
by American staff members’ greater knowledge of 
conditions existing in these countries with respect 
to homes and schools. These American administra- 
tors and specialists could prove very helpful in ad- 
vancing the program of home economics in foreign 
countries and in training foreign women better by 
spending a year in aiding these young, less expe 
rienced nationals in the field. 

As I look back 25 years and see home economics 
in the Orient in its pioneering stage and its slow 
but steady advancement there, and as I recall home 
economics in the United States 40 vears ago and its 
growth during these years, I cannot but feel hopeful 
of its future. It was born out of a deep-felt need and 
has survived and advanced through great difficulties. 
It will continue to do so if it continues to serve well 
the need for which it was born —better homes and 
better community and national living. 
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The Consumer Movement in the United States 


Part of AHEA’s contribution to the program of the 
Seventh International Congress of Home Economics 
from August 22 to 27, 1949 in Stockholm, Sweden, 
was this article on the consumer movement by Miss 
O’Brien, an assistant chief of the Bureau of Human 
and Home The 
prepared at the request of Mlle. Jeanne Plancherel, 


Nutrition Economics. article was 
general secretary of the Fédération Internationale de 
VEnseiqnement Ménager of Fribourg, Switzerland, and, 


except for slight condensation, is in its original form. 


the 
countries, 


UCCESSFUL homemaking today in 
United States, as in many other 
depends to a great extent on how well the 

homemaker manages the family income. This, in 
turn, is largely a matter of intelligent spending. 
Over the last 50 years or so, it has become more and 
more the practice to purchase goods used in the 
home in a form completely or almost ready for use. 
For example, although a great deal of home canning 
and home freezing of fruits and vegetables is done by 
rural families and by city ones that have gardens, 
most city families now buy their canned and frozen 
foods. Many homemakers also purchase service now- 
adays. For instance, they may have their dry clean- 
ing and all or part of their laundering done by com- 
mercial plants. 


Training Household Buyers 


Household buying is done largely by homemakers. 
It has been estimated that they now make from 75 
to 85 per cent of all such purchases. Because of this 
situation, home economics teachers have intensified 
their efforts to train students to use good judgment 
in money management, to define personal and family 
needs for goods in definite terms, and to mect these 
needs by making intelligent choices from among 
goods in retail stores. For a long time, teachers 
have included in home economics curricula informa- 
tion on consumer goods such as: simple tests which 
can be used at the store counter for identifying 
textile fibers in fabrics; ways of judging quality in 
furniture, clothing, and other goods; studies 
of amounts of foods in various sizes and shapes of 
packages and cans; and qualities of canned and 


processed products. 


RUTH O’BRIEN 


This type of training has been extended into adult 
evening classes held by many city school systems 
for both men and women. It is also a part of the 
I:xtension Service program which, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state agricultural 
colleges, conducts classes in agriculture and in home- 
making for farm people. The subject matter has 
been broadened into more detailed consideration of 
the qualities of merchandise, into the various aspects 
of wholesale and retail marketing that directly affeet 
consumers, and even into the broader social implica- 
tions of the consumer as an important part of the 


economic order. 


Limitations of This Training 


The importance of this training of household buy- 
ers is recognized throughout the United States. How- 
ever, its limitations are also recognized. Even if 
consumer education were as widespread as home 
economists Wish, it would fall far short of giving the 
purchaser all the help she needs in making selections. 
This lack is due chiefly to the fact that when she 
enters a store she finds she cannot judge most of 
the merchandise because it has hidden qualities or 
is covered by a can or a package. By “hidden quali- 
ties’ is meant such properties as the resistance of a 
fabric to fading or to shrinkage, neither of which 
can be judged merely by looking at the material. 
Nor can a purchaser see through a tin can and judge 
the quality of its contents. 

As the kinds of merchandise on the market have 
increased with industrial developments, as new ma- 
terials and finishes have been invented, and as the 
number of foods, household supplies, and even fabrics 
sold in packages has grown larger, these problems 
have become more acute. There are too many dif- 
ferent brands of most commodities and too much 
variation in each to depend on brand names alone 
as buying criteria. Besides, there are many articles, 
especially the more expensive pieces of household 
equipment such as stoves, washing machines, and 
vacuum cleaners, which are purchased only once or 
twice in a lifetime. The buyer, therefore, cannot 
profit by a very costly first mistake. Then, too, 
because she is buying in relatively small quantities, 
her bargaining power is small. 

Commercial purchasing agents for large industrial 
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concerns are in a position to do much more intelligent 
buying. They have experts write detailed specifica- 
tions for the goods they buy and, when delivery is 
made, they test samples of the goods in their labora- 
tories to see if they are as represented. Through their 
standardizing organizations, standards are agreed 
upon by the buyers and sellers which define in detail 
the qualities of the goods of different designated 
grades. Many labels on goods they buy or informa- 
tion on invoices which accompany the transaction 
describe the goods as meeting some previously pub- 
lished standard. Because of the large orders these 
purchasing agents place, their demands for specific 
information are treated with respect by manufac- 
turers and distributors. 


Efforts to Improve Retailing Practices 


Impressed by the dilemma of the over-the-counter 
buyer and by the successful methods industrial pur- 
chasing agents used in meeting similar situations, 
the American Home Economics Association decided 
in the early 1920’s to try to bring some of the same 
practices onto the retail market. This organization 
set up a national committee, the consumer interests 
committee. The purpose of the committee has been 
to initiate, conduct, and promote Association activi- 
ties which will improve the position of families as 
purchasers of food, clothing, and household items. 
This involves not only the education of consumers 
as family purchasing agents but also the furtherance 
of local and national grading, labeling, and similar 
programs which will enable consumers to find and 
recognize the specific articles of merchandise on the 
retail market that meet their needs and incomes. 
The Association’s efforts have been augmented by 
activities of other organizations and individuals and 
have resulted in what some call the consumer move- 
ment. 


Quality Grades and Specifications 


The chief goal of the consumer movement has 
been to secure in retail distribution the use of quality 
grading systems with grades designated by one or 
at most a few series of easily understood names or 
symbols; for example, A, B, and C grades for canned 
goods, each grade defined by definite specifications 
and each can carrying its grade designation on the 
label. Thus the purchaser can compare prices intel- 
ligently and not be led to pay the price of an “A”’ 
grade for a ‘‘C”’ product. 

Where, in the case of certain commodities, grading 
systems are not yet obtainable, minimum specifica- 
tions have been urged in order to fix at least the 
lowest quality at a definite level. And when neither 
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grades nor minimum standards seem possible, per- 
haps because of the lack of research findings upon 
which they can be based or too strong commercial 
opposition, efforts are made to get simple state- 
ments on the label—such as ‘‘colors fast to washing”’ 
in the case of fabrics. All three of these quality 
designations on labels—grades, specifications, and 
direct statements of fact—are often referred to as 
informative labeling. At present, there is only a limited 
number of grading systems established for consumer 
goods, and truly informative labels appear on few 
articles of merchandise in the retail stores. 


Legislation 


Although most consumers working for an exten- 
sion of the practice of informative labeling prefer 
that this practice come through voluntary action, 
many consider legislation imperative when other 
means fail. There are as yet very few laws relating 
to the disclosure of information regarding the quality 
of goods sold in retail stores. 

Legislation (federal, state, and municipal) to pro- 
tect consumers against adulterated foods and to 
insure that only clean and wholesome food is offered 
for sale has been on the statute books for many 
years. The federal Food and Drug Act, passed in 
1906 as the result of strong consumer demand and 
amended in 1938 to include cosmetics, led the way. 
Since federal laws apply only to goods sold in inter- 
state commerce, this law, now known as the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, does not cover 
products produced and sold within the same state. 
The state’s own laws govern these, and there is 
still much variation among the 48 states in this 
regard. 

Under this federal Act, adulterated and unwhole- 
some food is prohibited in interstate commerce and 
certain labeling of packaged foods, drugs, and cosmet- 
ics is required; for example, the net weight, contents, 
and the usual or common name of each ingredient 
must be given on the label. In addition, ‘‘substand- 
ard”’ foods are defined and must be designated. 
However, with this exception of substandard food, 
there is no provision for grading which will dis- 
tinguish between different qualities. In general, it 
may be said that both the federal and the state 
pure food laws protect the consumer’s health but 
not her pocketbook. 

Only one federal law deals with labeling of textile 
materials—the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 
This makes mandatory the disclosure of the fiber 
content of woolen or purported woolen merchandise 
which is manufactured for or marketed in commerce. 
Percentages of the respective fibers, including re- 
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processed wool or re-used wool present in the articles, 
are required to be shown by stamp, tag, label, or 
mark affixed to the product. 

Many efforts to extend legislation relating to the 
labeling of consumers’ goods have been unsuccessful. 
For instance, flammable fabrics used for children’s 
clothing, for draperies, and for other purposes have 
‘aused many tragedies; proposed legislation has been 
introduced in Congress which would require that 
these be labeled and that fireproofing of fabrics be 
mandatory in some instances. To date, none of 
this has been enacted into federal law although con- 
sumers’ groups have supported it strongly, and the 
recent appearance on the market of napped rayon and 
other fabrics of highly flammable construction has 
greatly increased the dangers to life and property 
from the use of such material. 


Consumer Participation in Government Programs 


National and international events have necessi- 
tated new governmental programs from time to time, 
some of which have had a direct bearing upon the 
interests of consumers. At such times during the 
past 30 vears or so, home economists have tried to 
make clear to national leaders the nature and extent 
of the consumer’s stake in the policies being formu- 
lated. For instance, home economists presented their 
views when in the depths of the depression in the 
1930’s the National Recovery Administration en- 
couraged the establishment of industrial codes which, 
among other provisions, attempted to fix minimum 
prices. The women emphasized that, if prices were 
to be established by the codes, provision should be 
made for defining quality of goods so that there 
would be a definite quality for a specific price. 

It took some time for that idea to gain recognition, 
but eventually a Consumers Advisory Board was 
made a part of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and a standards division was organized in the 
Board. Home economists appeared at public hearings 
on the codes and advised with members of the 
Board, bringing to bear quickly all their accumulated 
experience and knowledge on the subject. The records 
show that, largely because of these efforts, 245 of 
the 556 approved NRA codes contained at least 
reference to the establishment of standards, grades, 
or labels. 

During World War II, the government set up the 
Office of Price Administration to help controi infla- 
tion. And because of the work begun as early as 1909 
by some home economists, the men who established 
that Office knew from the beginning that standards 
were an indispensable part of setting a ceiling on 
prices; therefore, a standards division was one of the 
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first to be set up in OPA. But although the people in 
that organization and thinking consumers every- 
where knew the logic of this, there had not been 
enough consumer education previously to assure 
strong support for the idea in a time of stress. 
The grade labeling of meat was widely used during 
the war years, and there was a more or less unsatis- 
factory standard for bed sheets, but there was also a 
stormy controversy over the quality labeling of ho- 
siery and over other aspects of the grades and labels 
advocated by the standards division. 

The misinterpretations and misunderstanding of 
the whole question were reflected in many public 
speeches made at that time, and finally there was 
Congressional mandate against the establishment of 
any system of standards in connection with OPA 
price restrictions. There would be quite a different 
story to tell if research institutions interested in 
consumer welfare had accumulated a backlog, 
through research, of facts concerning merchandise 
quality from the consumer standpoint, and if home 
economists had done a better educational job. 


Participation in Other Programs 


Home economists in the United States participate 
in the programs of standardizing organizations such 
as the American Standards Association, an organiza- 
tion chiefly composed of representatives of industries 
concerned with developing standards for goods used 
in industrial plants. Some attention has been given 
by this Association to standards for ultimate con- 
sumers’ goods and a few such have been issued as 
so-called ‘American Standards.” 

The American Home Economies Association was 
one of the charter members of the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council and maintains active par- 
ticipation in its program. This is an organization 
which makes it possible for consumers and retailers 
to discuss together their mutual problems. One of 
the objectives of the Council is to promote informa- 
tive labeling and an extension of every aspect of 
informative selling, including better informed sales- 
people in the stores and advertising which gives 
facts about the merchandise instead of merely glam- 
orous appeal. 


Promoting the Use of Existing Buying Aids 


One important aspect of the consumer program 
is to acquaint consumers with the standards and 
specifications which do exist for consumers’ goods 
and urge their intelligent use of them. ‘‘Read the 
Label” is a slogan often repeated. Although it is 
recognized that consumer education alone will not 
solve the consumers’ buying problems, merchandis- 
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ing reforms will not come until an informed public 
is educated to the need. 

For example, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has developed quality grading systems for some 
agricultural products such as meat, poultry, butter, 
eggs, and fresh and canned fruits and vegetables. 
A very few retail food stores put these grade designa- 
tions on their merchandise, but they are used almost 
exclusively in the wholesale markets. Home ecOno- 
mists are working to get them on foods in all retail 
stores and to educate consumers to ask for and use 
them in comparing qualities. 

The Federal Trade Commission has authority from 
Congress to promote fair competition in business 
and to protect the publie interest. Under this au- 
thority, it establishes fair trade practice rules, en- 
forceable through the courts. Some of these rules 
involve the labeling of consumer goods. For instance, 
rayon rules provide for the fiber content labeling 
of textiles made in whole or in part of cellulose-base 
fiber. Similar rules pertain to silk, silk blends, linen, 
and part-linen fabrics. A fabric shrinkage rule gov- 
erns the labels on cotton fabrics which relate to 
shrinkage. Home economists participated in the pub- 
lic hearings which led to the formulation of these 
rules. They are interested in their enforcement 
and in their recognition by consumers. 

In the early 1930’s, the AHEA published a series 
of small pocketbook-sized leaflets, each a buying 
guide for homemakers on a specific product —**When 
You Buy Sheets,” ‘When You Buy Blankets,” and 
“When You Buy Refrigerators’’ are samples. Al- 
though these were not the first of such publications, 
they gave an impetus to this kind of consumer help. 
Various other types of unprejudiced material now 
are issued by federal and state agencies. Outlines and 
reference material for club and other group programs 
also have been published by some organizations, 


The Consumer Speaks Project 

Three years ago, the consumer interests committee 
of the AH EA initiated a nationwide program called 
“The Consumer Speaks.”’ This project is an educa- 
tional device to interest students as well as home- 
makers and their husbands in deciding, through 
group thinking, just what are the characteristics the 
user needs in some of the most common types of 
food, clothing, and household goods. Under the aus- 
pices of the Association, groups of consumers are 


encouraged to meet together and to discuss and 
decide among themselves what characteristics they 
consider essential in the goods they buy. One item, 
such as house dresses, is taken up at each meeting. 
At the end of the discussion, they vote on the char- 
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acteristics they have listed as essential, and through 
the Association these votes are brought to the atten- 
tion of manufacturers and retailers. 

From 1945, when the project started, through 1947 
it drew into active participation approximately 100,- 
000 consumers in almost 4,000 groups. Items dis- 
cussed included household equipment— irons, ironing 
boards, cooking utensils, refrigerators, and washing 
machines; clothing—blouses, slips, and wool winter 
coats; foods—bread, meat, and milk. In home fur- 
nishings, straight chairs were discussed. 

The great interest in obtaining satisfactory house 
dresses is reflected in the surprising number of women 
(15,572) who during the three years the project was 
under way elected to discuss the characteristics they 
want in house dresses. Of the 69,328 votes pertaining 
to materials in these dresses, the great majority 
were directed, in descending order, toward color- 
fastness, shrinkage, and factors pertaining to fabric 
construction. Of the 58,216 votes for features relating 
to dress design, 22,912 votes were for improvements 
both in size and fit, including a uniform system of 
sizing. 

Press releases and articles have publicized these 
meetings and the opinions expressed by the par- 
ticipating women concerning the kind and qualities 
of food, clothing, and household goods they need. 
The project has attracted much attention, both in 
the trade and among consumers. 


The Consumer Movement On-going 


To summarize, the so-called consumer movement 
in the United States has many facets and includes 
many different types of activities. It is aimed at 
improving the consumer’s position in the market 
making it possible for him or her to find and recognize 
on the retail market the articles which meet the 
family’s needs and income. Its goals are (1) fune- 
tional merchandise, made to give the many kinds 
of performance-in-service required for the varied 
household needs of different families and individuals 
and (2) quality designations through informative 
labeling, giving grades, specifications, or other types 
of factual information so that the buyer will know 
exactly the qualities being offered for the prices 
asked. 

Home economists have been leaders in this move- 
ment and were an important influence in its initiation 
back in the 1920’s. Some of the goals set then have 
been reached; many have not. Home economists 
believe, however, that the needed changes in mer- 
chandising practices cannot be forced. They can be 
developed only by the gradual education of con- 
sumers, retailers, and manufacturers. 
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Good Jobs for Mrs. America’s Daughters 


Miss Shank, who ts the treasurer of the AHEA, is 
the food and nutrition editor and director of the exper- 
imental kitchen of “What's New in Home Economics.” 
In this article, based on her talk at AHEA’s 1949 
annual meeting, she shares with JoURNAL readers her 
experience as teacher, research worker, and executive. 


HO is Mrs. America? Mrs. America was in 

high school yesterday. She was yesterday’s 

college graduate. A large number of Mrs. 
Americas have had some training in home economics 
either in high school or in college or both. Many 
Mrs. Americas have had no training in this field. 
There are Mrs. Americas with many nationality 
backgrounds. There are some who live in cities, in 
small towns, in rural communities. 

Mrs. America is young; she is middle-aged; she 
is old. She has many children; she has one or two 
children; she has no children. She is well-to-do; she 
is moderately well-to-do; she is poor. She has high 
standards of homemaking, moderate standards, or 
low. She lives in a large house, a medium-sized house, 
a small one. She is no woman. She is all women. 
She wants to know what the future offers her daugh- 
ters, trained in home economics. 

She may not be acutely aware of the home econom- 
ics profession. I believe, however, that home eco- 
nomics has proved to be of great benefit to Mrs. 
America in hundreds of ways perhaps unseen and 
even unknown to her. As living gets into higher and 
higher gear, as a multitude of products from which 
to choose confront the homemaker, as new forms of 
food and materials and new types of equipment come 
into Mrs. America’s home, there is a greater need 
than ever before for educational information. 

I am not alone in thinking that Mrs. America has 
help from home economists. Here are quotations 
from two others, one completely outside of our 
field. One authority has said, 


Home economics is a vast national social force. Undoubt- 
edly, it has contributed more to the development and 
maintenance of our present American Way-of-Life than any 
other single national force and the accomplishments of home 
economics to date are a living testimony to this statement. 


From an advertising manager comes this thought, 


DOROTHY E. SHANK 


With few possible exceptions, too unimportant to con 
sider, it seems to me that every literate, thinking home 
maker is reached at the present time in one way or another 
by the home economists of this country. 


When Mrs. America’s home economics trained 
daughters look for jobs, she knows that their formal 
training is important. Excellent courses are given 
both in high schools and colleges in home economics. 
These courses are constantly being changed so that 
they will be improved and up to date. But there is 
another side of training that is to my mind equally 


important with subject matter. 


Home-instilled Character 


Assuming that subject matter has been satisfactorily 
taken care of, Mrs. America, what have you and all 
who have had an influence in the making of a home 
economist done for your daughter? Have you built 
character and integrity into her to provide her with 
the ability to make right decisions and to help her 
solve her problems ethically? 

Have you helped your daughter to have an in- 
quiring mind and intellectual curiosity so that she 
will continue to seek information and keep up to date 
in her work? Have you shown her how to work with 
the team so that she realizes how important it is to 
work for the best interest of the largest number? 
Have you taught her humility? Does she know she 
does not know everything? Can she be objective 
about her work? Has she stick-to-itiveness, and will 
she see that the job is finished? 

Have vou taught her that neatness in appearance, 
appropriateness of dress, cleanliness in dress as well 
as in person, are absolute necessities? 

Have you taught vour home economics trained 
daughter, Mrs. America, that she has an obligation 
to her school, college, or business firm? Does she 
understand that she requires help and attention 
from others until she has some experience on the job 
and that she should therefore stay long enough on 
the job to pay dividends on the investment that has 
been made in her? One company which employs a 
number of home economists requires that girls stay 
at least two years. There are other obligations such 
as being on time. A girl who senses that she may be 
wasting the time of others is not likely to be habit- 
ually late. Does vour daughter have to be constantly 
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checked to be sure she has done her work or has 
followed through with the request of her supervisor? 
One business executive told me of a girl who lost 
thousands of dollars for him because she forgot. 
Does your daughter expect special privileges? Or can 
she fall into line with others without feeling abused? 
Have you tried to teach her the importance of just 
plain common sense? 

Have you broadened the viewpoint of your daugh- 
ter so that she is interested in world, country, and 
community affairs to the end that she will work 
toward the real goal of home economics—better 
home and family living? 


The Field Is Wide Open 


Yes, Mrs. America, there are new and good jobs 
for your home economics trained daughter. Just 
how many good jobs there are will depend on her. 
The field is wide open. It is the basic qualities she 
brings to a job that makes the job. Her career is 
what she makes it. 

It is my contention that the home economist who 
goes into what we think of as a new type of job is in 
exactly the same circumstances as a home economist 
who goes into a first job or one who changes jobs. 
Except in certain prescribed routine jobs, everyone 
brings something different into a position. 

You are familiar with most of the types of home 
economics jobs. In “For You ...A Career in Home 
Economies,” published by the AHEA, there appears 
an imposing list of careers in home economics for 
practically every type of girl. 

Radio, television, and educational movies may be 
added to this list. Requirements for these jobs are 
similar to those for other jobs, such as journalism. 
The home economist who prepares material for radio 
merely extends her interest into another field. The 
home economist who prepares material for television 
again extends her interest and applies her back- 
ground of information in a still different way. Writ- 
ing script and preparing food and homemaking ideas 
for television require a technique different from that 
of a laboratory lesson, a demonstration, a radio pro- 
gram, or photographs. For example, color does not 
reproduce the same in television as in photography. 
But, after all, the same home economist who knows 
how to prepare food for demonstrations and for 
photography can also prepare food on a television 
show. 

The field of frozen foods is also comparatively 
new. The frozen food industry is immense, for not 
only are foods frozen that are to be cooked later on 
but frozen cooked foods and whole meals are now 
available. It is important to Mrs. America that she 
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be able to buy frozen foods of high quality. Home 
economists can help by testing foods for quality; 
they can help both the food processor and the home- 
maker. There are only one or two home economists 
in this industry, although there are many companies 
in the business which might benefit from home eco- 
nomics trained girls. 

The electronic range, which cooks, bakes, and 
thaws food in seconds rather than minutes or hours 
is on the market. A few hotels and restaurants are 
already using this method of cooking for some types 
of food. Surely there are some jobs in this field for 
those who can see the opportunity. 


Blazing Trails in a Young Profession 


What I am trying to say is this. There are op- 
portunities today for home economists. Home eco- 
nomics as a profession is very young, and I expect 
we are only now getting a trail blazed. For those 
who like routine jobs, it is possible to follow in the 
footsteps of others who have gone before and to take 
a position which has already been rather well de- 
fined and from which it is not necessary to deviate. 
Or, there are jobs for which a definite routine is set 
up, such as that of a laboratory assistant or tech- 
nician. 

For the girl who has creative ability, whether in 
teaching or business, opportunities are unlimited. 
She can think of a hundred ways to use her training. 
There are new ways to use her subject matter, new 
approaches to her present job. 

I know a girl in the textile field who had been with 
a manufacturing company for several vears; taking 
photographs was one part of her job. She went into 
free-lance work after the war. She took her camera, 
got on a boat, and went to Paris. Instead of de- 
scribing clothes and their special features, she took 
colored pictures of detail that told far better than 
words what was new, different, or especially in- 
teresting. 

A friend said to me the other day, 

I wonder why someone on the West Coast hasn’t sold the 
movie industry on using a home economist to check some 
of the scenes which include homemaking and family life. 
And why hasn’t someone specialized in giving advice to the 
movie industry in Hollywood when they are doing educa 
tional movies? 


She prophesied that some day someone will. 

Yes, Mrs. America, there are good jobs, as you 
expect, for your home economics trained daughter. 
There is, however, one thing to keep in mind as your 
daughter goes out in search of a career. “It isn’t the 
gale but the set of the sail, that determines the way 


we go. 
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A Room of Their Own 


Dr. Rose, a charter member of AHEA, is emeritus 
director of the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics of Cornell University. In recent years, she has 
served as nutrition consultant for Berkeley (California) 
schools. This brief article her talk at 
AHEA’s 40th anniversary dinner in San Francisco. 


is based on 


F, as Spengler wrote, ‘“‘woman is history,” then 
the home economics movement which came into 
being 50 years ago was indeed an event of great 

historical importance. For it was essentially a move- 
ment representing the thinking, feeling, and call to 
action of women about their most cherished inter- 
ests. It gave concrete expression to their growing 
concern over dislocations occurring in the home and 
its failure to keep abreast with the community in a 
world of rapid physical change. 

The home, once the creator of wealth and an eco- 
nomic asset to society, had in the preceding century 
become a consumer of wealth and an economic lia- 
bility to it. Homes, women remaining in homes as 
homemakers, the children produced by these homes, 
unless gainfully employed, were unconsciously sub- 
jected to a process of devaluation by the community. 
The job of homemaking, by reflection, lost some re- 
spect even by women themselves. 

In the meanwhile, science had begun to develop a 
body of knowledge about food, shelter, clothing, 
and management, of real potential, functional value 
to the homemaker in caring for and protecting the 
family. Individuals here and there within the com- 
munity were becoming aware of an ‘‘out-of-joint- 
ness” between home and school in helping to pre- 
pare young people to solve the problems of daily 
living. 

Ellen H. Richards saw this as a field of education 
to be undertaken chiefly by women, though closely 
related both to men and women. She seemed to feel 
that society’s salvation depended upon giving women 
an opportunity to develop a field of education adapted 
to meet the needs of the changing home and to put 
into women’s hands the tools with which to accom- 
plish their purpose. Under her skillful guidance, the 
forces already in motion here and there throughout 
the country in the interests of education related to 
the home were organized into a movement. 
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Through the burgeoning of this movement in home 
economics, Women acquired a room of their own in 
the field of higher education—a place which they 
might occupy unchallenged and where they might 
work freely, a center from which they might extend 
to the community the results of their thinking about 
their special interests and needs, an oasis of influence 
centered on the home in the industrial house of 
Jack’s building. That achievement is the nucleus 
about which cluster all the other accomplishments 
and values of home economics. 

The formation of an organization, the American 
Home Economics Association, in 1909, based on the 
sturdy foundation of the Lake Placid conferences, 
denoted the arrival of home economics as a real 
influence in education. 

In the 40 years since then, home economics has 
gone far. In institutions of higher education it has 
established a firm academic position in all three 
fields of effort: resident teaching, research, extension. 
As sciences relating to human behavior have grown 
in structure, function, and content, home economics 
has taken a front seat in putting into use the new 
knowledge they have made available which might 
speed progress on the human frontier. 

But the story is not finished, for, in such an ac- 
counting, victory alone does not give the picture of 
place, purpose, value, and total performance. There 
must be a scrutiny of defeats, too, from which to plan 
future campaigns. 

Today, 50 years after home economics made its 
bid to formal education, what is the situation? By 
and large, home economics education has not been 
accepted in elementary and secondary schools as 
having a vital and therefore essential contribution 
to make in the education of all children, boys and 
girls alike. 

In the field of higher education, home economics 
has faced a choice between routes to follow. The need 
of women to earn a living for at least part of their 
adult lives has led to the organization of channels 
which would enable college graduates to use the edu- 
cation they received through home economics for 
self-support. The opportunity to reach out, to ex- 
tend to other young men and women in the institu- 
tion... what home economics had to offer as a way 
of life... has been neglected. 


For I Dipt into the Future 


Miss Rathbone is chairman of the department of home 
economics at the University of Texas. The talk, here 
briefed, was presented at AHEA’s 40th anniversary 
dinner during the San Francisco meeting and followed 
Miss Rose’s story of the Association’s past with high 
lights of its present and prophecies for its future. 


Hk assignment given me was to appraise the 
present and look into the future. There comes 
into my mind an admonition in an elementary 
reader of an earlier day, “Give plenty of what is 
given to you.”” Much has been given us—vision, 
courage, determination, leadership. Have we plenty 
of those same qualities to pass on to our successors? 

It is time to take stock of our assets. Among these 
in a material sense are our membership of more than 
19,000 and an annual income of over $200,000. But 
how does our total membership compare with the 
number of trained home economists today—or even 
with the number of trained home economists engaged 
in professional work in home economics? 

In an appraisal of the present, the very common 
problem of evaluation comes to mind. Any attempt 
I make to appraise the present of the Association 
turns out to be also an appraisal of home eco- 
nomics. Realizing that an organization can be no 
stronger than the profession it represents, let us con- 
sider some of the current problems of home eco- 
nomics. 

In the past 40 years what have we accomplished? 
As we have taught foods and nutrition, have we 
changed the ‘eating habits of people? In teaching 
family economics, have we changed the pattern for 
spending? Have we been responsible for significant 
improvements in family living? 

In an honest self-evaluation, we might ask how 
far-reaching is our influence? We can answer that, 
in part, with figures from some of the agencies or 
groups concerned with home economics as a pro- 
fession. Within one year, 2,200,000 rural women and 
4-H club girls have been enrolled in the extension 
service groups; 1,500,000 high school students have 


been enrolled in home economics classes; 440,000 
adults and out-of-school youth have been taught by 
home economists employed by the public schools; 
42,000 college students are majoring in home eco- 
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nomics and some 24,000 nonmajors are enrolled in 
college classes in home economics. Add to this total 
the unestimated number reached each year through 
the educational programs of the home economists in 
business by means of radio, publications, and dem- 
onstrations. All of this is within the confines of our 
own borders. But let us not lose sight of the Asso- 
ciation’s influence in foreign countries. During recent 
vears, we have made awards for study in the United 
States to 53 women representing 26 countries. Know- 
ing all of the figures, have we any way of judging the 
zctual extent of our influence? So far, tests seem 
inadequate to determine our accomplishments. 

Miss Rose has talked of home economics in yester- 
day’s world. We have sketchily reviewed home eco- 
nomics in today’s world. What of home economics in 
tomorrow’s world and the Association’s responsi- 
bility as we build on the cornerstone laid by the 
pioneers? We see our profession still as family- 
centered and we recognize the need for increased co- 
operation with the sciences, the humanities, and the 
social sciences to make our contribution more ef- 
fective. Perhaps foremost among our responsibilities 
is the development of leaders in our profession. The 
future of home economics and of the American Home 
Economies Association will depend on the quality 
of our leaders. 

Perhaps in 1989, some one will stand before a 
gathering similar to this and recite the history of the 
first 80 vears of the AHEA: 


In the American Home Economics Association, we boast 
a membership of 35,000 and we have outgrown the head 
quarters building for which we worked in 1949. 

In 1949 we heard people talk of ‘the tenth man,’’ meaning 
that one person out of every ten would need treatment for 
mental illness. That is no longer true because the homes and 
schools have developed better adjusted individuals. The 
influence of home economies in this improvement has been 
recognized 

The Association has received international recognition 
for its contribution toward a better understanding between 
nations through its sponsorship of fereign scholarships and 
exchange of teachers 

This story to be told in 1989 is up to us. If IT am 
guilty of idle wishing, it is that I had the poetic and 
prophetic powers to predict as accurately as did 
Tennyson, when in ‘Locksley Hall” he ‘‘dipt into 
the future far as human eye could see.” 
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Doctoral Theses by Home Economists, Part I 


For the information of its readers concerning some 


recent research problems completed in all fields of 


home economics, the JOURNAL ts including tn the 
“Research” section for November and December ab- 
stracts of some doctoral dissertations by home econ- 
omists who received their degrees during 1947 and 
through June 1948. Reprints of these sections will 


be made available. With cach abstract is the 


the college or university that awarded the degree. 


Edueation 


Values for Family Living of Teachers of Home 
Economics, Amperson, University of 
Chicago. 

The study on 
Teachers of Home Economics” 
discover whether the value patterns of students 
education tend 


“Values for Family Living of 


was undertaken to 
majoring in home economics to 
distinguish them from students in other professional 
majors in the School of Home Economics at The 
Pennsylvania State College. 

A test, “Problems in Family Living,” was de- 
veloped to reveal patterns of values for family 
living and was administered (1) to 172 very superior 
and very poor teachers of home economics, chosen 
on the basis of five criteria, and distributed geo- 
graphically over the country and (2) to 279 stu- 
dents in the School Home Economics, chosen 
from all professional majors and from all four college 
classes. The statistical significance of the differences 


ot 


in value choices made by the superior and by the 
poor teachers and those made by the student groups 
and the superior teachers was studied. 

The following findings resulted: (1) 
teachers under 32 years of age who had grown up 
in a community of 10,000 or more in population, 
had been reared in a family of six or more members, 


Superior 


had chosen the home economics education major as 
undergraduates in college, had graduated from col- 
lege since 1941, had taught four years or 
chose family values a significantly greater number 


less, 


of times than did the poorest teachers with the same 
characteristics. (2) The the 
two groups of teachers were similar, each group 


value hierarchies of 


title of 


the thesis, the name of the author, and the name of 


placing values relating to human relationships in 
family living highest and those relating to the mate- 
rial side of family living lowest. (3) Students in 
home economies education chose family values a 
significantly greater number of times than did stu- 
dents in other professional majors, tending to re- 
semble the superior teacher in this respect. (4) Stu- 
dents in all home economics majors who were older 
than the expected age for a given college year chose 
family values a significantly smaller number of 
times than did the superior teacher. (5) Throughout 
her college career, the student in home economics 
education tended to resemble more closely the supe- 
rior teacher in making choices of family values 
than did the student in other professional majors, 
deviations in the choices of the latter being greater 
in the junior and senior years. (6) All differences 
among the choices of these groups of teachers and 
students though statistically significant were small. 

The that student 
electing the field of home economics as a major in 


conclusion reached was any 
college should be given consideration for admission 
to the home economics education major, if it is 
asked at the time of entrance to college or at the 
end of the sophomore year; however, the student 
electing the home economics education major, on 
the basis of the test findings, is likely to be the most 


promising candidate. 


An Experimental Study of the Freshman Curriculum 
in Home Economics, Louise C. Bairp |Seronsy |, 
Purdue University. [Published as Studies in 
Higher Education 60, November 1947, by Division 
of Educational Reference, Purdue University, 
63 pp., $1.25. | 
As an outgrowth of a study of the curriculum in 

the School of Home Economies at Purdue University, 

an experimental curriculum was designed for the 
freshman year based upon the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the entering student. 
placed upon four units of study: personal relation- 
ships, foods, clothing, and applied design. Inst rue- 
tional methods were used which encouraged stu- 
dent participation in planning and which offered 


Emphasis was 


greater diversity of experiences and materials. A 
carefully planned individual guidance program sup- 
plemented the course work. Experimental and con- 
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trol groups were matched on three initial tests: 
‘Home Economics Tests,” “American Council of 
Education Psychological Test,” and ‘Purdue English 
Placement Test.”’ Evaluation of the success of the 
curriculum was based upon achievement, attitude, 
and personal adjustment measured respectively by 
the ‘‘Home Economics Test,” ‘Scale for Measuring 
Attitude toward Any School Subject”’ (Silance and 
Remmers), and “Inventory of Everyday Life’ 
(Stott). Advisers’ interview records were also ana- 
lyzed. Results from these measures indicated that 
both experimental and control groups were similar 
in regard to academic achievement, regardless of the 
fact that the experimental group devoted less class- 
room time to strictly academic instruction; that 
greater growth in personal adjustment took place 
under the program designed to promote such growth ; 
that favorable attitudes toward the basic subject 
matter areas in home economics were encouraged 
by the experimental approach but were greatly in- 
fluenced by factors of the personality of the in- 
structor. 


Development of Instruments for Evaluating Food 
Practices, Nutrition Information, and School 
Lunch Programs and Their Use in Nutrition Edu- 
cation at the Elementary Level, Witt, Vaucun 
Trnstey, University of Minnesota. 

Twelve instruments for evaluating food practices 
of elementary school children were constructed, 
used experimentally, and refined for publication. 
These consisted of (1) Pupil Food Record—for 
recording food eaten during three days, (2) Parent 
Survey Form—for recording foods pupils had op- 
portunity to eat and did not, (3) Score Sheet for 
Three-Day Food Record—for evaluating diet ree- 
ords, (4) Food Survey Summary Sheet for Teacher 
and Pupils—for recording results for an individual 
grade, (5) Food Summary Sheet for Administrators 
—for recording results for total school, (6) Breakfast 
Survey Sheet—for checking foods pupils ate for 
breakfast, (7) Breakfast Summary Sheet—for re- 
cording results of breakfast survey, (8) Directions 
to Teachers concerning Use of Food Records, (9) 
Suggested “Letter to Parents” explaining the survey 
of food habits and soliciting their co-operation, (10) 
Directions for Scoring the Three-Day Record, (11) 
Suggestions for Making a Breakfast Study—from 
information on the three-day food record, and (12) 
Report to Parents: The Results of Our Study of 
Eating Habits (a suggested form). 

Materials for testing nutrition information were 
developed for use at three levels: primary, inter- 
mediate, and junior high school. In addition, mate- 
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rials dealing with administering, scoring, and re- 
porting results were also developed to accompany 
the tests. 

Devices for appraising the effectiveness of the 
school lunch program were also constructed. These 
consisted of four charts for the following four areas 
of the school lunch program: (1) Physical Plant and 
Equipment, (2) Management and Personnel, (3) 
Food Service and Meals, and (4) Educational 
Values. 

When the evaluation instruments and techniques 
developed in this study were used by 51 elementary 
teachers and 1,264 pupils in grades | through 8, the 
instruments and techniques served to indicate needed 
improvement in nutrition practices; to guide 
teachers, pupils, and parents in the understanding 
of sound principles of nutrition; to stimulate interest 
in nutrition activities; and finally, to measure 
significant achievement of pupils in better eating 
habits and in acquiring nutrition information. 

(Nore: The above-named evaluation instruments 
were published and are distributed upon request by 
the Department of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. ) 


An Investigation of Knowledge of and Attitudes 
toward Child Behavior, Louise A. Srepman, 
Purdue University. 

This study consisted of an investigation to deter- 
mine differences that exist in the knowledge and 
attitude of various groups of people concerning 
child behavior in everyday life situations. 

The study was developed in three parts: 

1. The construction of a scale designed to measure 
knowledge of and attitudes toward child behavior 

2. Administration of the scale to a sample popula- 
tion, consisting of high school seniors, college 
girls, and non-school-attending adults, and analy- 
sis of the data 

3. ‘Refinement of the scale by item analysis and con- 
struction of two equivalent forms 
A statistical analysis of the data obtained from 

the sample population tested, consisting of 130 high 
school seniors, 499 college students, and 204 non- 
school-attending adults, indicates the following with 
regard to knowledge of and attitudes toward child 
behavior: 

The scale does distinguish between high school 
students and adults and between certain college 
groups that were sampled. College students en- 
rolled in a teacher training institution were found to 
score significantly higher than students enrolled in 
a technical university or a state university. There 
are significant differences, at the college level, among 
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students who have had varying numbers of psy- 
chology courses. College students who have had 
education courses and those who have had home 
economics courses score significantly higher than 
those who have not had such courses. College stu- 
dents who have had certain combinations of psy- 
chology and home economics courses score signifi- 
cantly higher than others. The score is positively 
related to the educational level, significantly so 
within the college group. Experience with a child 
in a home management house shows a positive rela- 
tionship with the score, as does membership in a 
study group in child care, the latter only in the 
college group. Adults whose homes have been broken 
by death or divorce score lower than other married 
adults but not significantly so. 

The reliability of the two equivalent forms of 
{0-items, Forms A and B, was 0.893 and for the 
15-set, Forms A, and B,, 0.873. When the Spearman- 
Brown formula to estimate the reliability of both 
forms combined was used, these became 0.943 and 
0.932. 

The reliability of the 143-item seale, odd items 
versus even items, was 0.840 when the Spearman- 
Brown formula was used. 


The Development of Girls’ 4-H Club Work in Texas, 

Onan Jacks, University of Texas. 

This study traces the development of the girls’ 
phase of the Co-operative Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economies carried on by the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas with 
the co-operation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It covers a period including movements 
which led up to the beginning of girls’ 4-H work in 
Texas in 1912 and extending through the spring 
of 1944. It grew out of the author’s conviction that 
1-H work, as an example of a public, free, flexible, 
informal, voluntary, and government-supported 
agency for education for life, merits an examination 
of its underlying principles and methods and an 
evaluation of its effectiveness. The purpose of this 
dissertation is to trace some of the factors which 
affected the establishment and growth of 4-H work; 
to show some obstacles that have delayed its de- 
velopment and some factors that have contributed 
to its progress; to examine the philosophy under- 
lying its organization, methods, and subject matter 
emphasis; and to study the nature of its leadership, 
the extent of its influence, and its distinctive educa- 
tional features. 

This dissertation portrays girls’ 4-H work in 


Texas as a truly functional education. Four-H work, 
as described in it and in the period studied, began 
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with a girl where she was and helped her to make the 
most of her real and present environment ; participa- 
tion was voluntary and depended upon the girl’s 
own interest and need rather than upon any fixed 
requirements. There wAs no set program except to 
help girls to do something worth-while in their own 
situations and in co-operation with their families 
and neighbors; therefore, 4-H work was easily 
adaptable to changing conditions. Participants were 
aided in appraising their own and each other’s work 
and in reaping the natural rewards of a job well done. 
The use of democratic processes and of social stimu- 
lations and controls, and freedom from a controlling 
routine were features of girls’ 4-H work of the period 
studied. This study shows that in many ways 4-H 
work helped to fashion sound character in the girls 
who participated in it. Girls’ 4-H work in Texas is 
summarized as education for life because its scope 
included everything pertaining to good country 
living; its field was life itself; its laboratory, the 
home; its subject, the individual in her group; and 
its duration, the lifetime of interest of the individual. 

This thesis points out that girls’ 4-H work in 
Texas for the period studied is significant as an 
educational movement because it is a demonstra- 
tion of popular, democratic, flexible, and effective 
education for the masses of people. While it is educa- 
tion for the masses, it is not mass education, for 
it makes the individual its unit and respect for her 
unique worth the first article in its ethical system. 
While 4-H work has considerable federal support, 
there is a maximum of freedom at local and state 
levels for determining policies and programs in 
keeping with the needs of the people. It is an embodi- 
ment of the experimental approach to functional 
education. As such, girls’ 4-H work in Texas offers 
proof that a system of informal, voluntary educa- 
tion, based on individual and group needs as ex- 
pressed by the individual or group and conducted on 
the basis of democratic processes, is feasible with 
young persons. 


An Evaluation of the Foods and Nutrition Work as 
Offered by State Supported Colleges and Univer- 
sities of Missouri, June Cozine, University of 
Chicago. 

An evaluation of the work offered in foods and 
nutrition as a part of the prescribed work for stu- 
dents wishing to meet state requirements for teaching 
vocational home economics was made in the seven 
state-supported colleges and universities of Missouri. 
Four evaluation devices were constructed and used 
for the purpose of measuring achievement for four 
types of objectives. 
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The device for measuring the extent to which 
desirable interests were being developed consisted 
of 200 items representing various types of activities 
which are provided or could be provided as learning 
experiences in the various courses of foods and 
nutrition. 

The test, Information and Association, consisted 
of four divisions: Part A was made up of multiple- 
choice questions selected from factual information ; 
Part B consisted of test items for identifying the 
relationship between specific factors and conditions ; 
Part C consisted of statements which the student 
was asked to judge true or false; Part D consisted 
of the same statements as used in Part C, but the 
student was asked to select the principle or generali- 
zation which was related to each item. 

The first section of the device for determining 
the student’s ability to apply principles consisted 
of problems to which the student was asked to select 
the correct solution or prediction. The test items were 
based on the same principles and generalizations as 
used in Part D of the test, Information and Associa- 
tion. The second part consisted of situations, each 
followed by a solution which the student was asked 
to accept as a possible correct solution and a set 
of statements from which the student was to select 
those statements which supported the solution. 

The extent to which the program was developing 
attitudes which will effectively direct and motivate 
desirable behavior of students when they are con- 
fronted with problems in the area of foods and 
nutrition was measured by the instrument Points 
of View. This instrument consisted of eight situa- 
tions, each of which was followed by seven state- 
ments representing one value of each pair of values 
which are commonly held by individuals in regard 
to personal, home, and family life. These eight situa- 
tions were repeated but followed by seven different 
statements representing opposite values. From the 
device, it was possible to gain information concerning 
the types of values held by the students and the 
consistency with which they held these values. 

These devices were checked by two groups of 
students from all seven of the co-operating institu- 
tions. One group, designated as ‘Beginning Stu- 
dents,’ had had no work in foods and nutrition at 
the college level or were enrolled in the first term of 
foods work. The other group, designated as ‘*Ad- 
vanced Students,” had completed or nearly com- 
pleted all of the prescribed work in foods and nutri- 
tion. The difference in scores of the two groups on 
each of the evaluation devices was used as basis for 
determining the adequacies of the present program. 
From the data it was concluded that the program 
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was contributing effectively to the acquisition of in- 
formation and the ability to recognize relationships 
which exist between specific facts and related prin- 
ciples, much less effectively to the ability to apply 
principles, and ineffectively to the development. of 
desirable interests and attitudes. 


Foods and Nutrition 


The Effect of Freezing on Tenderness and on Ice 
Crystal Formation in Poultry after Various Periods 
of Aging, Frances Carin, Jowa State College. 
A study was made of the histological and palata- 

bility changes in roasters and fowl during aging, 
freezing at O°F (—17.8°C) and at —30°F (—34.4°C), 
thawing, and cooking. Twenty eviscerated roasters 
and 20 eviscerated fowl were aged 30 minutes, | hour, 
2 hours, 6 hours, or 24 hours; then they were split 
in two. One of the halves was cooked at the end of 
the aging period and rated for palatability; the 
other half was frozen. After 24 hours the frozen 
half was thawed, cooked, and tested. Histological 
studies of the fresh control and frozen muscle fibers 
showed that the amount of disintegration varied 
greatly from bird to bird but was obviously more 
extensive in fibers of halves of frozen birds than in 
those of the unfrozen control halves. Vacuoles, the 
small cavities in muscle fibers assumed to be an in- 
dication of intra-fibrillar freezing, ice crystals having 
formerly occupied the spaces, were found most 
frequently in cooked muscle fibers of birds aged 30 
minutes, | hour, or 2 hours before freezing. The 
length, width, and shape of the vacuoles varied, 
but they were usually found in the straight part of 
the fiber. Indentations, the small depressions in the 
sides of muscle fibers presumed to result from pres- 
sure of ice crystals between fibers, were found more 
frequently in fibers of birds frozen at O°F. 

The two breast muscles (pectoralis major and 
pectoralis secundus) were rated for palatability by 
subjective and objective tests. 

No differences in aroma or flavor were detected 
which could be attributed to the various treatments 
used. 

Birds which had been aged and frozen showed a 
tendency to be less juicy than those that had been 
aged only. Aging appeared to decrease juiceness 
somewhat also. 

The tenderness of the birds was markedly affected 
by treatment. The unfrozen birds tenderized rapidly ; 
in general, the tenderness increased linearly with 
aging time. Freezing increased tenderness markedy 
in those cases where halves had been aged less than 
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six hours. Birds aged 24 hours were not significantly 
affected by freezing. Of course, the latter carcasses 
were already tender; apparently, freezing did not 
increase tenderness beyond what was accomplished 
by aging. 

Since the birds were thawed 24 hours prior to 
cooking, the effects of freezing on tenderness ob- 
served in this study may be confounded with the 
effects of aging after thawing. 


A Study of the Dietary Habits and Nutritional 
Status of 500 Negro Children, buizaneru Dur- 
HAM, The Pennsylvania State College. 

This investigation has been concerned with the 
dietary habits and nutritional status of 500 metro- 
politan Negro children of intermediate and upper- 
grade school age, taken from families of different 
levels of income as a part of a larger sample collected 
on a quota basis in the same metropolitan areas in 
connection with the Pennsylvania mass studies in 
human nutrition. The bases for sampling the children 
as a whole were family income and racial-national 
background. Individuals in the investigation were 
studied by means of dietary, medical-dental, and 
chemical analyses. 

The results of this study are summarized as 
follows: 

The subjects in the study failed to meet the recom- 
mendations for their respective sexes and ages for 
most of 11 major food groups as given in a moderate- 
cost dietary plan by the United States Department 
of Agriculture; and they fell far short of meeting 
the recommendations in a liberal dietary pattern 
suggested by the same agency. 

The medical records show that in most aspects 
of the gross and biomicroscopic examination the 
majority of the children showed numerous evidences 
of extremely grave undernutrition. 

Of all subjects, 6.2 per cent showed inadequate 
subcutaneous tissue of a severe type, and 52.6 per 
cent of a moderate type in the opinion of the ex- 
amining physician. 

Values for hemoglobin, erythrocyte count, packed 
cell volume, and corpuscular constants calculated 
therefrom were found to be poorer than the larger 
population sample of which they were a part and 
poorer than the cited Caucasian values from popu- 
lation groups. The incidence of anemias of the 
hyperchromic, microcytic, hyperchromic microcytic, 
and macrocytic types were greater than for 
Caucasians in this study. 

The medical, dental, and laboratory observations 
and tests were consistent with the level of intake of 


energy and of the respective nutrients. 
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General growth failure among these 500 Negro 
children is apparent from average failure of the 
individuals at all age levels to meet only 0.7 of the 
level of development per month upon which the 
Wetzel Grid is based. Moreover, the fuel deficit as 
calculated from the Wetzel Grid for some of the 
children for whom periodic height-weight data were 
available was extremely high, which is consistent 
with the generally very low caloric intake. Graphs 
for physique and for age schedules of development 
were askew as compared with population averages, 
in the direction of poorer status. 

The high incidence of skeletal deformities (chest 
and head deformities, 38.2 per cent; and leg de- 
formities, 49.3 per cent of all subjects) shows that 
many of the subjects had had a history of under- 
nutrition since birth. 

Skeletal mineralization values for the subjects as 
determined from microphotometric tracings of X- 
rays were comparable to those of moderately to 
poorly nourished Caucasian children in this same 
series of studies. 

Dental status as measured by an over-all evalua- 
tion by the dental examiner (including mouth hy- 
giene and factors other than dental caries) and by 
DMIF n factors calculated from the dental clinical 
charts, and X-rays showed these children to be com- 
parable with population averages of Caucasian chil- 
dren rather than with non-metropolitan Negro 
children in the Pennsylvania mass studies in human 
nutrition. Results of chemical and bacteriological 
tests on the saliva likewise were comparable to those 
of population averages in these studies. 

More than one-fourth of the subjects had poor 
reflexes that were either of the sluggish or hyperac- 
tive type. 

More than four-fifths of the subjects displayed 
fatigue, in the opinion of those making the medical 
examinations, that was either of a severe or moderate 
type. 

Approximately one-half displayed nervous habits. 

Of all subjects, 17.8 per cent exhibited heart dys- 
functions as adjudged from clinical examinations by 
a medical examiner trained in cardiology. 


Histopathological Studies of Nutritional Deficiencies, 

T. Marie Zeppuin, University of Wisconsin. 

A study was made of the relationship of diet to 
certain specific changes in the teeth and soft tissues 
of animals. 

Fluorination of the drinking water given to cotton 
rats which were receiving a caries-producing ration 
gave protection from dental caries only at levels 
of 15 ppm or above. The administration of fluori- 
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nated drinking water to cotton rats was associated 
with interference in normal formation of pigment 
in the incisor teeth. 

The feeding of a natural diet, similar to a human 
diet and containing only 17 per cent sucrose, to cot- 
ton rats produced as many and as severe carious 
lesions in the animals as were produced by the syn- 
thetic cariogenic diet containing 67 per cent sucrose. 
Increasing the sucrose level in the natural diet to 
32 or 47 per cent did not affect the production of 
‘aries; however, reducing the sucrose level to 0 or 2 
per cent greatly reduced dental disease in the 
animals. 

Microscopically observable blood vessel lesions 
were found in the pigs and white rats which received 
a corn, soybean, and alfalfa diet. This lesion, which 
was found in the arterioles and arteries, was char- 
acterized by intimal and medial degeneration, 
medial and adventitial thickening and hyalinization 
of the adventitia. The production of the vascular 
lesion was found to be dependent upon the presence 
of soybeans in the diet, and the active principle 
could be extracted from raw soybean flakes with 
2 per cent sodium chloride solution or 75 per cent 
ethyl alcohol, and it could be destroyed by auto- 
claving for 30 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

The pathological changes in_ inositol-deficient 
mice were investigated. Vascular degeneration did 
not appear to be associated with this deficiency, but 
a marked splenomegaly was observed in the inositol- 
deficient mice. Microscopically, these enlarged 
spleens gave evidence of extra-medullary myelopoie- 
sis characterized by the formation of many large 
megakaryocytes. This lesion was generally prevented 
by the feeding of i-inositol. 


Textiles 


The Evaluation and Development of an Abrasion 
Test for Rayon Fabrics Using the Taber Abraser, 
Marcaret ©. Harris, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

In a study of the factors involved in the develop- 
ment of a reliable and standardized test procedure 
which could be used for ascertaining the abrasion 
resistance of rayon fabrics to be used in an integrated 
accelerated laboratory textile aging test being de- 
veloped at the Ellen H. Richards Institute of The 
Pennsylvania State College, the Taber Abraser, 
together with its vacuum attachment and powerstat 
regulator, and 12 rayon fabrics of varying construc- 
tions and weights were used. 

A standard control chart was set up whereby the 
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performance of the machine and abrasive quality 
of the wheels could be compared and checked. 

A preliminary investigation was made, by an 
arbitrary method involving the use of breaking 
strength tests as a means of evaluation, which was 
set up after investigation of the various methods 
being used by the laboratories employing the Taber 
Abrasion equipment. Data presenting the results 
of this procedure showed considerable variability 
in test results. 

A revised procedure was described and used, 
presenting a suggested method for mounting the 
fabric and a means of control of the variability 
found to exist within wheels and between pairs 
of wheels. Data are presented to show the increased 
reproducibility of the new revised method. 

Further tests were run with four combinations of 
wheels and pressures—CS 10 Calibrase wheels with 
500 and 250 grams pressures and CS 8 Calibrase 
wheels with 500 and 250 grams pressures—to deter- 
mine the relationship of the strength breakdown from 
the four combinations and to determine if any one 
combination were more suitable than another for 
the fabrics studied. 

With the selected combination of CS 10 wheels 
with 500 grams of pressure, a study was made of the 
percentage of strength breakdown in the four abra- 
sion and test directions. In this study, it was found 
that the greatest percentage strength loss occurred 
in the direction that ruptured first, and that on all 
fabrics the greatest breakdown occurred in the warp 
direction when abraded warpwise. The bursting 
strength loss was compared with the breaking 
strength loss. 

As an aid in mounting the fabric on the turntable 
with more controlled tension, a tensioning device 
was made in the shops of The Pennsylvania State 
College under the direction of the author. Particu- 
larly those fabrics which possessed some degree of 
elongation showed greater breakdown when tension 
was applied in the mounting process. 

Preliminary investigation of the strength losses 
which occurred when a fabric was subjected to 
abrasion, combined with test units of laundering, 
light, and dry cleaning, revealed that changes take 
place in the fabrie during such treatment which 
affect the resist ance of a fabric to abrasion, depending 
on the chemical and physical changes which take 
place in a fabric during such treatments. Since re- 
sults of these tests indicate that these changes vary 
with each fabric, it seems that abrasion testing must 
be integrated with other conditions used on the 
fabric to tell reliably the serviceability that can be 
expected from a fabric. 
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A FASHION PILGRIMAGE 
Dorts Myers 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and Epna P. BrRanpbavu 
Syracuse University 


The value derived from even a four-week experi- 
ence with countries and cultures other than our own 
can be immeasurable. This value was demonstrated 
to 15 women who participated in a study of the tex- 
tile and clothing industry in France and England. 
We cannot presume to measure the experience for 
the group, since the worth to each was individual. 
But we can share with you some of the high lights. 

The four-week tour was planned primarily to give 
a group of American college teachers of clothing and 
textiles an opportunity to gain a well-rounded pic- 
ture of the various phases of an industry which had 
its birthplace in France. 

An appreciation of the common clothing problems 
of producers, distributors, and teachers in the United 
States was developed at the Clothing and Textile 
Seminar held at Svracuse University in 1948. This 
appreciation expanded into an interest in similar 
problems at the international level. 

In broadening the scope of our thinking, the ide: 
of seeing the American clothing industry and market 
in relation to those in Europe had developed. It 
seemed a Way to gain perspective on the impact of 
modern technological methods on our style of life as 
compared to the traditional handicraft approach to 
clothing, exemplified in France and England. 

“What shall we do, and how shall we do it?” we 
asked our friends. Dora Loues Miller, head of Inter- 
national Fashions, who has a unique knowledge of 
the international market, answered, “If vou will gain 
the active interest of a group of college teachers in 
textiles and clothing, we can effect the co-operation 
necessary for the development of the idea.’’ To make 
the most efficient use of time, we traveled by plane, 
via Air France. 

In analyzing our approach to a study of the Euro- 
pean market, it was agreed that visits to the couture 
and millinery houses in Paris should be first on the 
list. Mid-season showings at Balmain, Jean Desses, 
Molyneux, Piguet, Genevieve et Bernard, and Rose 
Valois illustrated the individuality of expression in 
the French style. It was equally interesting to see 
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what French women were wearing, based on these 
fashions. The Journeé des Drags, the opening day of 
the racing season at Auteuil, and a wedding at the 
Invalides Chapelle provided special opportunities for 
high fashion notations. The boutiques, or first-floor 
shops of some of the couture houses, are indicative of 
a postwar merchandising trend. Here garments may 
be purchased at a4lower cost. One fitting only is re- 
quired of customers. Visits to Paris department stores 
helped complete the picture of the Paris clothing 
market. 

In London, we had the privilege of visiting the 
couture workrooms and observing in detail the meth- 
ods of construction. The handicraft experience, the 
time and inventiveness necessary to produce the 
beautiful garments we saw, illustrated the difference 
in pace and feeling characteristic of those markets 
and ours in America. London and fine hand-tailoring 
are traditionally synonymous terms. It was exciting 
step by step from a tailor 


to gain the “‘inside story’ 
who appreciated our need, as educators, to relate 
the values gained by such a process. 

London, of course, means Liberty’s with its beauti- 
ful hand-blocked printing The 
School of Fashion Design of the Royal College of 
Art was of special interest to those teachers engaged 
in training young designers. The tour of Harrods 
Department Store gave an interesting picture of 
English merchandising policies and practices. The 
visual-aids program on wool, prepared for schools 
and consumer groups by International Wool Secre- 
tariat in England, provided a type of teaching mate- 
rial that we should like to use in our schools in 
America. Through the reception of our group by 
Lady Cripps at 11 Downing Street, and Dr. and 


Mrs. L. 8S. Simpson of the well-known London de- 


demonstrations. 


partment store, we felt a mutual responsibility in 
working and thinking together on common problems. 

A tour of the glove', lace, silk, and wool industries 
to technical 
information 


of France was preceded by visits 
schools, which provided preliminary 
for the industry field trips. The Collége Techniques 
Municipal de Dessin et d’Arts Appliqués in Paris 
gave a basis for understanding the professional edu- 
cation required of students training in design. The 
sketches and designs created by the students re- 
flected the love of fantasy and delicate touch so 
typical of French art. 

The carefully conducted tour through the Ecole 
de Tissage in Lyon—a textile school—pointed out 
the advantages of the interrelationship of the design 
and technical training required of all its students. 
The instructor in loom operations stressed the neces- 
sity for individual appreciation of both phases in 
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the development of silks of true quality. Prospective 
designers and mill operators worked side by side. 

Special arrangements made possible our visit to 
the Manufacture des Gobelins in Paris to compare 
the technique used in producing fapis de la Savonnerie, 
lapisseries de Beauvais, tapisseries des Gobelins. A 
worker may require one year to weave one square 
yard of a Gobelin tapestry. 

Having observed the techniques of hand needle- 
crafts and machine weaving, we could appreciate 
more fully the exhibition of fabrics illustrating the 
history of textiles from the time of earliest known 
Copties to the 18th Century at the Museé des 
Arts Decoratifs in Lyon. 

In northern France, we met leaders in the lace* 
and wool’ industries whose consideration had made 
possible the carefully planned field trips in those 
areas. Their gracious hospitality made us feel that 
they welcomed our efforts, as a professional group, 
to learn more about what lies behind their artistry 
of production. We found extensive experimentation 
in fabric design made possible by the close relation- 
ship among manufacturer, designer, and technician. 
There was a marked individual sense of pride and 
responsibility toward the job to be done on the part 
of all workers. 

Our autobus made possible our visits to small 
French towns off the official routes. In each, we 
found people eager to share the beauty of their own 
national monuments. 

It was careful planning in our bus routes which 
enabled the tour group to cover 2,740 miles in the 
trip south to the Mediterranean through Dijon, 
Beaune, Perouges, Grenoble, Grasse, Juan-les-Pins 
and north to the Channel through Amiens, 
Tourcoing, and Calais. In every town, we met in- 
dividuals who were genuinely interested in the pur- 
pose of our trip. The mayor, the hotelkeeper, the 
shopkeeper—each gave us his individual attention. 

The understanding that we gained was twofold 
technical knowledge and, more important, an under- 
standing of how people are thinking and reacting 
to the problems of living in our world today. Our 
contacts were with real people, people who were 
just as eager as we to find a common ground for 
appreciating and understanding each other. 

We owed a particular debt of gratitude to Made- 
moiselle Héléne Terré, our guide. Through her ob- 
jective translation of the language, the customs, and 
the thinking of people in France and England, we 
were privileged to gain an unforgettable human 
experience. It was an experience which carried re- 
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sponsibility to continue to seek avenues for under- 
standing and interchange of ideas. Exchange re- 
search students, if adequately prepared and properly 
guided, could do much to broaden the scope of 
education in the field of clothing and textiles. What 
we build in human relationships and understanding 
can influence our world, as our day-by-day practices 
affect our students and their thinking. 


ESKIMO SEWING CLASS 
MADENWALD 
Portland, Oregon 


Our Eskimo sewing class began with little Eskimo 
Sophia standing in the doorway of the government 
station in Alaska, holding folds of gingham dress 
material in her arms, her brown eves pleading for 
help in making her beloved new material into a 
dress. 

School had been in session but a short time, and 
the sewing class was not vet fully organized. There 
were bolts of outing flannel on the shelves in the 
schoolroom, and it was my intention that each girl 
should have at least two slips, some panties, and 
undershirts. And here was Sophia wanting to make 
a dress and so excited and eager that I just didn’t 
have the heart to suggest she wait a month or so 
till we got to that in the classroom. Sophia wanted 
her dress, and she wanted it now. 

I noticed the dress she was wearing. It, too, was 
plaid gingham, ugly in its colors and pattern. And 
beneath it, I knew she undoubtedly had on two 
others similar to the outside one. This was the 
answer to the problem of warmth when there was a 
lack of underclothing. 

The dress she was wearing she had made herself. 
It was cut as I had learned to cut out a nightgown 
in an eighth grade sewing class years ago—just a 
letter “T” with a hole cut for the neck. It was full 
and straight, with a cord tied about the hips. 

I decided that this time Sophia should have some- 
thing else—something as pretty as we could make 
it. I brought out a green dress that I sometimes 
wore when I was working in the living quarters 
and asked Sophia if she would like to have her dress 
made like it. She was ecstatic and wriggled into 
the green dress. Its fitted, princess lines were not 
enhanced by all the padding underneath, but the 
size and style would be right. 

As we pulled the dress off over her head, the plan 
of procedure was crystallized in my mind. I ex- 
plained that we couldn’t just cut her dress, that we 
would have to have a pattern to guide us, that we 
would rip up the green dress, press it, and cut a 
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pattern from it. Then Sophia could put the paper 
pattern on her cloth and cut her dress so that it 
would be just like mine. 

The classroom boasted three sewing machines, one 
of them so new that it had not yet been used. The 
essentials for sewing were in the schoolroom—bolts 
of striped outing flannel, checked gingham, blue 
denim, thread? needles, scissors, tape measures, pins. 

Sophia’s dress was not completed when, in the 
other girls’ diaries, appeared such statements as 
“Evan come back from Nushagak. He bring to me 
cloth. Please, I want bring up here and make dress 
like Sophia dress.”’ 

Sophia’s dress was the envy of the young women 
and girls of the village. Anuska, who had no one to 
bring her dress material, became the proud owner 
of my jig-saw green dress and joyfully put the pieces 
together again. So, instead of ‘“‘working up” to the 
making of dresses in our sewing class, we started 
with dresses and “worked down” to the more simple 
garments. 

The Eskimo girls liked nothing better than to 
sew and took great pride in the garments they had 
made. Often they would use the school sewing ma- 
chines to stiteh dresses for the older women of the 
village. They staved after school to iron their 
dresses, taking pride in making their garments look 
like new. Up to that time, they had never used an 
iron. They began to bring their little sisters’ dresses 
and their brothers’ shirts to be ironed, too. 

When I left Kulakak at the end of two years, 
carefully wrapped in my trunk were some fur slip- 
pers and little Eskimo, parka-clad dolls which my 
girls had made for me. And I knew, back in the sod 
barabaras which were their homes, tucked in the 
boxes or sacks or corners where each girl hid her 
treasures, Was a dress pattern and a mitten, a panty, 
and a slip pattern, carefully folded and labelled. 

And I knew, too, that never would my efforts to 
teach and help children meet with a more soul- 


satisfving response. 


ELECTRONIC COOKING 
MarGarer Farrcnitp 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


A most interesting and fascinating development 
in methods of food preparation is electronic or high- 
frequency cooking—an outgrowth of the radar used 
in the war. The discovery that materials could be 
heated by radar suggested also that cooking could 
be done. Several types of experimental procedures 
in both engineering and food fields are being car- 


ried on to help perfect equipment and methods. 
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The original radar tube was invented by a General 
Klectric engineer in 1921; the present cavity mag- 
netron was invented in Great Britain and brought 
to the United States in 1940 and is at present being 
developed by several electrical companies. 

The Raytheoh Manufacturing Company of 
Waltham, Massachusetts, has developed a unit 
called ‘“‘Radarange”’ which operates on an assigned 
frequency of 2450 megacycles and has a wave length 
of two and one-half inches. This unit is being used 
experimentally and commercially at present. Some 
of the experimental work has been done at the 
Quartermaster Corps in Chicago; the Bayonne Navy 
Base; Veterans’ Hospital in Washington, D. C.; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Cornell 
University; and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan’s direc- 
tion. 

For the experimental food work, utensils used 
are pyrex, earthenware, china, glass, or plastic. 
The energy goes through these materials, immedi- 
ately heating the food, the dishes and walls of the 
oven remaining cold. As the energy does not pene- 
trate metal, utensils of this type are not used. 
The only heating of utensils is in longer process 
cooking when the utensil is heated by conduction 
from the food. 

When the electronic cooker was first used com- 
mercially, it was for short-order cooking, such as 
steaks, chops, fish, and sandwiches. Since cooking 
is too fast for browning, steaks and chops are seared 
first and in forty-five seconds are finished rare and 
are well done in one and one-half minutes. The time 
of cooking increases with the weight of the food but 
does not double. One potato bakes in two to four 
minutes and five pounds, or 12 to 14 potatoes, bake 
in ten to fifteen minutes. 

In the study at Teachers College, all types of 
prepared dishes—as macaroni and cheese, chili, 
fresh and frozen vegetables, meat dishes, roasts, 
puddings, and cereals—were tested. Forty-ounce 
packages of frozen vegetables were wrapped in 
parchment paper and in six to ten minutes were 
thawed out and cooked, retaining the original flavor 
and color. Chickens and meats were roasted in ten 
to twenty-five minutes, depending on size. Cereals 
were cooked in one and one-half to five minutes per 
pound, and enough filling for four to eight pies was 
finished in two minutes after the liquid boiled, this 
depending on whether cold milk or hot tap water 
was used. Spanish rice, made with one pound of 
minute rice, was done in ten minutes. No blanching 
or Washing Was required, and there was no packing 
or starchy consistency in the finished product. 

Fruits, jams, jellies, and tomatoes were canned 
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by the oven method and required only one and one- 
fourth to two minutes per pint jar. 

Since reconditioning is one of the most practical 
uses of the electronic cooker, the most immediate 
commercial utilization is the installation of Radar 
Mats. These are being established on a commissary 
plan where foods are cooked to 85 per cent comple- 
tion, packaged by portions, and delivered in re- 
frigerated trucks to the Radar Mats. Here a cus- 
tomer orders any meat and two vegetables appearing 
on the menu. These are removed from the packages 
and finished on the serving plate in 45 seconds, 
thus eliminating losses in steam-table holding and 
resulting in speedier service of well-cooked foods. 

Electronic cooking holds many interesting possi- 
bilities for the future. 


EXPERIMENTAL DINNER COURSE 
AUDREY SHIVELY 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York 


The trials of visiting celebrities who eat their way 
through miles of creamed chicken and peas have 
been well publicized. Their punishment is mild com- 
pared to one I inflicted on myself. The 20 students 
in my foods class were doing so well that their 
roommates were standing knee-deep in the corridors 
waiting for the ovens to open. The suggestion that 
each girl prepare and serve a dinner instead of 
taking a written examination did not strike horror 
in any breast, but little did I dream of the hazards 
that lay in wait. 

Outstanding in my memories of dinners that fol- 
lowed was my sympathy for the nervous twitters 
of the hostess. By the end of most of those meals, 
both the student and I were convinced that we were 
miserable failures. It was such a disturbing experi- 
ence that I never had the courage to repeat it, but 
in the back of my mind lurked the query of how we 
could arrange a method of teaching foods by having 
each student prepare dinner day after day in the 
time-honored although often condemned way. 

The flexibility of our small-college program and 
the interest of the administration in experiments in 
teaching did, however, encourage me to another 
try at a dinner course. The result is that what 
loomed as an impractical dream owing to problems 
of time, money, and place has now become known 
as my “‘wonderful racket.’’ The jealousy of my col- 
leagues is well founded because three nights a week 
a delicious dinner is served exactly at six in my 
home by two fairly calm and increasingly skillful 
hostesses. The guests vary as do the cooks. Though 
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some meals are much better than others and though 
several single items have been unsuccessful, no meal 
has been a real failure. 

Scheduling has not proved to be the problem we 
anticipated. The class is limited to six students 
working in pairs, each couple selecting a night which 
best suits its extracurricular work. If a shifting of 
date is necessary, the two girls take complete re- 
sponsibility for notifying the guests and arranging 
another date. Each couple prepares ten meals. The 
entire group meets once a week to discuss the prob- 
lems of past meals, menus, methods for the next 
dinner, and costs. The grocery list and work plans 
are checked for economy and efficiency. Outside 
reading on problems of special interest is suggested. 
Each meal must be evaluated by the hostesses, who 
realize that we are experimenting together. 

For expenses, we are using an elastic $50 to cover 
costs of three meals a week for ten weeks. Three 
guests pay 75 cents apiece for their dinner each 
night, which adds $22 more. Faculty members are 
our best source of paying guests. They have co- 
operated generously by making reservations on our 
bulletin sheet, which announces dates and hostesses. 

In our case, having the place was really the match 
which touched off the experiment. I live in a large 
house which has always been full of family until 
this fall, when the last of my children went off to 
prep school. The big kitchen was so empty that | 
was delighted to offer it as a laboratory for the 
girls. The home atmosphere, in contrast to dormi- 
tory life, helps them feel that they are entertaining 
on their own. We believe that using family equip- 
ment is a good idea because most laboratories are 
either far more generously equipped than homes or 
are too meagerly stocked. 

The great variety in our dinners has come en- 
tirely from personal likes rather than a wish to 
avoid copying. At first, because we wanted each 
group to feel free, we made no effort to co-ordinate 
the meals; but later we worked them into a family’s 
weekly planning system. Leftovers are used and 
the nutritional responsibility of the homemaker em- 
phasized. 

The spirit of the group has been delightful. They 
are enthusiastic about plans for the next dinner, 
interested in suggestions, eager to try new foods, 
and appreciative of the skills involved in being : 
good guest as well as a successful hostess. 

So pleased was the College by our dinner experi- 
ments that it is adding $1,000 worth of equipment 
to my kitchen to make it possible for our next group 
to be larger and to enjoy a more convenient ar- 
rangement of equipment. 
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AHEA RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


One way by which the American Home Economics 
Association encourages research in home economics 
is through the fellowships which it administers. 

Three fellowships are available for 1950-51: the 
Effie I. Raitt, the Omicron Nu, and the Evaporated 
Milk Association fellowships. 

The Effie I. Raitt fellowship, made possible 
through gifts to the Effie I. Raitt Memorial Fund, 
has a stipend of $500. It will be awarded for advanced 
study in home economics. 

The Omicron Nu research fellowship, with a sti- 
pend of $1000, is offered for 1950-51. (This fellowship 
and the Ellen H. Richards fellowship are offered in 
alternate years.) 

The Evaporated Milk Association fellowship is for 
research in food and nutrition. Its stipend is $1250. 

General qualifications for these awards include a 
high scholastic rating in home economics; broad and 
successful experience; special aptitudes for research 
or graduate study; personal and professional char- 
acteristics that include social adjustment, ability to 
write, and capacity for potential growth; and a pro- 
posed problem, field of research, or study that is sig- 
nificant. 

Application blanks may be secured from the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, 700 Victor Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C. Applications should be sent 
to Mrs. Lucile Rust, chairman of the committee on 
fellowship awards, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. The final date for receipt of applications by 
Mrs. Rust is January 15, 1950. 


ON INTERNATIONAL DIETETICS 


News of a proposed International Dietetic Asso- 
ciation has come to the AHEA headquarters through 
a letter from Diane J. Ten Haaf, president of the 
Dutch Dietetic Association. This proposed IDA is 
planned as a section of the International Union of 
Nutritional Sciences. 

The work of the IDA is described in Miss Ten 
Haaf’s circular as being ‘“‘for the greater part in the 
field of applied science and in stimulating the inter- 
national contact between dietitians, the nutritional 
and the medical professors and doctors, who are con- 


nected with the study of nutrition and dietetics, all 
over the world, in this way opening the possibility of 
raising the professional status to a higher level.” 

Plans are still in the making, but, when Miss Ten 
Haaf wrote, 20 countries had indicated interest in 
this International Dietetic Association. 


ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


While the international spirit draws together 
groups of home economists and others with a com- 
munity of interests who try to foster a free spirit 
among free men, we recall the Renaissance, when 
scholars like the Dutch Erasmus were at home in the 
universities of other countries, 

An encouraging report from the American Council 
on Education seems to bring this freedom among 
scholars nearer. Under the auspices of this Council, 
a “Conference on the Role of Colleges and Universi- 
ties in International Understanding”? was held in 
Estes Park, Colorado, on June 19 to 22, 1949. Recom- 
mendations were made through this conference for a 
proposed International Association of Universities, 
the term “university” referring to colleges and uni- 
versities in the American sense. A preparatory con- 
ference had been held at Utrecht, the Netherlands, 
from August 2 to 13, 1948. 

Planning has not yet reached the stage of actual 
organization; but when the International Association 
is organized, according to the conference report, “the 
present Universities’ Bureau, now set up by the In- 
terim Committee in Unesco House in Paris, will be- 
come the central bureau of the Association. It is also 
understood that the Bureau will have to depend for 
some time on the support of Unesco but will be in- 
dependent of Unesco in its operation.”’ 


NEW PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 


“The Contribution of Technics to Home Econom- 
ics,”’ which is the paper prepared by Beulah I. Coon 
and her committee and presented by Marjorie M. 
Heseltine in Stockholm at the Seventh International 
Congress of Home Economics, is now available as a 
separate publication. This article is a discussion of 
the development of home economics in the United 
States. Clearly and forcefully written, it is a pam- 
phlet which each home economist will want to own. 

A new ‘Multigraph’? machine at AHEA head- 
quarters, which processes pages that look as if they 
were done by offset printing, is being used for the 
production of this pamphlet. The price is 25 cents per 
copy from the AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Washing- 
ton 1, D.C. 
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UNESCO COMMISSION MEETS 


LOUISE STANLEY 


Dr. Stanley, chairman of the international committee 
of AHEA, represented the Association at the Seventh 
Meeting of the National Commission for UNESCO. 
She is research co-ordinator in the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


The purpose of the Seventh Meeting of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 9 and 10, 1949, was to 
report on the program of UNESCO for the past year 
and to get the judgment of the members of the 
Commission as to emphases for the program next 
year. 

Among the seminars held last summer, one which 
may be of interest to home economists was the Con- 
ference on Youth Education, which stressed the 
value of youth’s participation in the UNESCO pro- 
gram and understanding it. As an outgrowth of the 
conference, a series of pamphlets on “The Ways of 
Youth” will be published this fall. For information, 
write to UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. Another conference was 
held in Elsinore, Denmark, on adult education. 

Ben M. Cherrington, director of the Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver, in reporting on 
the role of colleges and universities in the interna- 
tional education program, pointed out the impor- 
tance of campus committees to work with inter- 
national students. 

Other high lights of the meeting were the section 
headed by M. L. Wilson on ‘Food and People” 
and the unit on ‘Educational Reconstruction” 
headed by George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College. 


AHEA AND THE HOUSING ACT 


Now that the Housing Act of 1949 has been passed 
—which has, as part of its aim, low-rent housing for 
many people—the AHEA has been considering how 
home economists can co-operate best in carrying out 
this Act. 

On July 1, 1949, in San Francisco, the AHEA’s 
housing division passed a resolution which was ap- 
proved by the executive board “that the ATHTEA go 
on record offering its assistance and influence to the 
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local, state, and federal agencies charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the housing program.” 

A conference to discuss the Housing Act of 1949 
and AHEA’s possible program was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on August 2, 1949. Besides members of 
the headquarters staff, those present included the 
chairman of AHEA’s legislative committee and repre- 
sentatives from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Farmers Home Administration, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, and the 
Extension Service. 

A special suggestion made by Flora Y. Hatcher, 
director of group services for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, was that it might be good for the 
AHEA to explore with research people what can be 
done in the area of housing standards. Home econo- 
mists could also help in conducting the housing sur- 
veys which it will be necessary for local communities 
to make. Miss Hatcher said that the research pro- 
gram will be carried out by using existing federal 
facilities as much as possible. 

The group made some suggestions as preliminary 
ideas for AHEA’s contributions to the program. 
Interpretations of what the Act means can be given in 
the JourRNAL. Through the AHTEA’s housing division, 
state housing chairmen can be encouraged to give 
leadership in local programs. State associations may 
include some interpretation of the housing situation 
in their state meetings, perhaps with a panel to 
clarify the Housing Act and suggest ways for in- 
dividuals to give co-operation. Home economists 
may be encouraged to take more courses in housing 
and related fields. They may also make full use of 
the findings of various projects and surveys of farm 
housing being conducted by home economists and 
pass these findings on to those housing agencies that 
can use them. The attention of home economics 
teachers may be called to ways of promoting the 
housing program. 

useful “The 
Community Job under the Housing Act of 1949,” a 
bulletin for leaders of local community groups. This 
“What the Act 
and “How 


source of information is Local 


bulletin includes “Background,” 
Does,” “How the Programs Operate,” 
Community Groups May Co-operate.”’ Single copies 
may be requested from the Director of Group Serv- 
ices, Office of the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Elizabeth Williams and Oneta Liter explained that 
the resolution passed by the housing division and 
approved by AHEA’s executive board was inspired 
by a desire on the part of AHEA members to offer 
their services, talents, and abilities wherever they 
might best contribute to the suecess of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 
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FOREIGN FOOD HABITS 

From Verz R. Goddard, the chairman of AHEA’s 
food and nutrition division, comes an idea which 
some state associations or local groups may like to 
follow. The Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion has planned a leaflet for foreign students in their 
state which helps them understand not only Ameri- 
ean food habits but food habits in their particular 
state. 

A helpful pamphlet on foreign foods, available for 
25 cents per copy from AHEA headquarters, is the 
(mimeographed) “Bibliography on Foreign Foods 
and Food Habits.’ 


SLGGESTIONS WANTED 

The members of the 1949-50) nominating com- 
mittee call attention, through this notice, to their 
interest in having members suggest persons to be 
considered as nominees for ATEA offices. This com- 
mittee asks members to suggest names for the offices 
of vice-president and treasurer, which will be voted 
on in 1950. They would also like suggestions for the 
1950-51 nominating committee. Members of the 
present nominating committee are Mary Rokahr 
(chairman), Ethelwyn Dodson, Clara Gebhard Sny- 
der, E. Neige Todhunter, and Katharine Baker. For 
a convenient slip on which to write suggestions, turn 
to page 20 in the advertising section, The slip should 
be mailed to AHA headquarters, 700 Vietor Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D.C. 


CONCERNING BREAD STANDARDS 


A flexible standard for bread to allow the utmost 
in nutritive values and a listing on the wrapper of 
ingredients in excess of | per cent were, in brief, the 
recommendations of the AHTIEA at a hearing granted 
by the Food and Drug Administration on August 4, 
1949. Representing the Association at this hearing 
was Marion C. Pfund, a professor of food and nutri- 
tion in the New York State College of Tlome [eo- 
nomics and professor of food chemistry in the School 
of Nutrition at Cornell University. 

One question under consideration has been the use 
of bread softeners. The evidence presented by the 
council on foods and nutrition of the American Medi- 
eal Association leads to the conclusion that non- 
toxicity to humans has not yet been adequately 
established for some of the softeners and hence these 
are contra-indicated. Dr. Pfund, in speaking for 
AHEA at the hearing, said that the complete nutri- 
tive value of the bread should not be reduced and 
that ingredients of established nutritional value 
should not be replaced by water or by substances of 


questionable nutritional value. 
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The special recommendations to the Food and 
Drug Administration are as follows: 
1. That any standard established for bread be broad 
and flexible 
2. That a list of~ingredients permissive for use in 
bread be compiled, the list to be broad and flexible 
so that wholesome substances that would enhance 
the nutritive value of the product would be per- 
mitted, substances not proved nontoxie to hu- 
mans would be prohibited, and limitations in the 
quantities of selected substances would be speci- 
fied 
3. That an informative label be adopted listing (a) 
all ingredients, in excess of | per cent of the weight 
of flour used, in decreasing order of the quantity 
present with approximate percentages indicated; 
(b) the number of calories in a specified unit of 
weight; (¢) the percentage of protein in the loaf; 
and (d) the maximum percentage of water in the 
loaf 
Dr. Pfund also endorsed, on behalf of the AHEA’s 
executive committee and its subcommittee on bread, 
the testimony of Leonard A. Maynard, director of the 
School of Nutrition at Cornell University. Dr. May- 
nard spoke against so rigid a definition that only a 
product made with a certain kind of flour can be 
called “bread.” Bread containing 6 per cent of soy- 
bean flour and nonfat dry milk solids should not 
be ruled out of the definition. (See “What the Con- 
sumer Should Know about Bread,” by Clive M. 
McCay in the April 1949 issue of the JourNAL, 
pages 179-181.) 


TRAINEES FINISH COURSE 
Mary Ek. HAwkins 


Mrs. Hawlins, the editorial assistant on the AHEA 
headquarters staff, represented the Association at the 
meeting in New York when the first trainees were given 
certificates to mark the completion of their course with 
the Good Housekeeping Institute. 


A study on what might be called modern appren- 
ticeship or on-the-job training for recent graduates in 
home economics was recently completed under the 
sponsorship of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation incollaboration with Good Housekeeping Maga- 

low to top off a university degree with concen- 
trated, practical on-the-job experience is a ques- 
tion home economists have been trying to answer 
The AHEA apprentice training committee feels it 
has made worth-while progress in the program just 
concluded. For it, four young college graduates 
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were chosen as participants. For six months, they 
worked as trainees in the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute in New York City. They 
were paid a salary and were sub- 
ject to the same work regula- 
tions as other staff members. 

The course of training worked 
out by the apprentice training 
committee of the American Home 
Economics Association under the 
chairmanship of Marie Mount, 
dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of 
Maryland, and by Good House- 
keeping Magazine, Herbert R. 
Mayes, editor, was designed to 
give trainees a broad, practical 
experience preliminary to start- 
ing careers in their chosen branch 
of home economics. 

The training, which was su- 
pervised by members of Good 
Housekeeping Institute’s techni- 
cal staff under the direction of 
Katharine Fisher, included prac- 
tice in current techniques in 
cooking, working with and evaluating new food prod- 
ucts, studying housekeeping methods in the care of 
the house and laundering, and investigating and 
evaluating the performance of household equipment 
and the basic qualities of textiles and clothing. The 
trainees also were given opportunity to participate 
in answering homemaking queries from magazine 
readers, in the planning and preparation of magazine 
articles, and in other aspects of the Institute’s work, 
such as writing investigation reports and becoming 
conversant with laws, trade practices, and accepted 
standards related to the quality and performance of 
consumers’ goods. They also visited manufacturing 
plants and consumer service departments and at- 
tended meetings of professional associations. 

The program was first announced in the fall of 
1948, when home economics seniors in colleges 
throughout the country were invited to apply for 
the training, which began February 1, 1949. 

The successful candidates were chosen on the basis 
of scholarship and aptitude by the apprentice train- 
ing committee of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation from among several hundred applicants 


from all parts of the country. 

They were: Vera O. Wilson, Montreal, Canada 
(McGill University), Patricia Sullivan, Santa Bar- 
bara, California (University of California), Marilyn 
Dietrich, Berwyn, Illinois (Iowa State College), and 
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Evangeline Thomas, Atlanta, Georgia (University of 
Georgia). 


Vera O. Wilson, Marilyn Dietrich, Evangeline Thomas, and Patricia Sullivan are 
congratulated by Katharine Fisher, director of Good Housekeeping Institute. 
and Marie Sellers, a member of AHEA’s apprentice training committee. Marie 


Mount, the committee chairman (not in photograph), presented the certificates. 


At the close of the course, the four trainees were 
awarded certificates of accomplishment by the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association and Good House- 
keeping Magazine. The certificates were presented by 
Miss Mount after a tea given at Good Housekeeping 
Institute in honor of the students by Miss Fisher and 
her colleagues. 

Marie Sellers of General Foods Corporation, a 
member of the AHEA apprentice training committee, 
was present to offer the Association’s congratulations 
and to welcome the young women into the profession 
of home economics. The other members of the com- 
mittee were: Marie Mount, University of Maryland, 
chairman; Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of 
Technology; Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Ruth Lusby, New York State Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences; Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago; Louise M. 
Norton, Plattsburg State Teachers College; and Elda 
Robb, Simmons College. 

The American Home Economics Association and 
Good Housekeeping Institute hope to co-operate on 
a second on-the-job training program next year. Eli- 
gibility for application will be extended to certain 
other groups of home economists as weil as to young 
graduates, but the purposes and goals of the training 
program will remain the same. 
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Books 


Your Clothes and Personality. By Mitprep Graves 
Ryan. Third edition. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949, 325 pp., $2.72. 

Based on many years of teaching experience, this 
book attempts to interest the high school girl of 
today in combining the practical aspects of clothing 
with a bit of beauty. Good pictures and illustrations 
help to personalize and to bring up to date the 
theories of analyzing oneself and capitalizing on 
one’s assets in order to reach the goal of an attrac- 
tive appearance. On the whole, it is written in a 
popular style which should appeal to the teen-ager. 
The bibliography is excellent—Mary Lov Rosen- 
CRANZ, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Today’s Clothing. By Laura Baxter and 
Larzkk. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1949, 547 pp., $3. 

This book is a completely rewritten text based on 
the authors’ earlier work, which appeared first as 
Modern Clothing and later as You and Your Clothes. 

There has been a real need for a good text to serve 
the senior high school girl. Today’s Clothing presents 
a complete course, which has been designed to meet 
the needs of this age group, and has adequate treat- 
ment of such topics as: “The Girl and Her Cloth- 
ing,” “Shopping for Clothing,” and ‘Planning, 
Making and Caring for Clothing.” The organiza- 
tion of the material is the same as in the previous 
editions; that is, the unit problem plan. There are 
suggestions for the laboratory periods, which are 
planned to acquaint the student with the field of 
fashion, and reading lists, which afford opportunity 
for further study within the problem area.—RvutTuH 
E. WuHaen, Flower Technical High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Family Housing. By Deane G. Carrer and Kerri 
H. Hincucurrr. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1949, 265 pp., $3. 

As the authors state in the preface of this book, 
primary consideration is given to the planning of 
the single-family house. However, most family 
housing problems are mentioned. With supple- 
mentary references, the book would be a good basic 
college text. 

The authors state that most families buy their 
houses already built and that probably only 15 per 
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cent of families are in the “new house market.” 
With slight rearrangement of sequence, the book 
could be used as a text for a course on house selec- 
tion. The planning chapters are not too technical 
for such use. The chapters on remodeling and pro- 
tective qualities should be very useful. 

Both authors are specialists in farm housing at 
the University of Illinois. Since a larger proportion 
of rural than urban families do plan their own houses, 
this book would be especially appropriate as a text 
on rural house planning. 

The book is well illustrated and suggests many 
teaching aids. Housing problems for individual and 
class study are given in Appendix A, and a short list 
of well-selected references is included in Appendix 
B.—Gracer B. Gerarp, Hunter College. 


Home Furnishing. By ANNA Honea Rurr. Second 
edition. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1948, 508 pp., trade edition, $6; college edition, $5. 
Mrs. Rutt presents this new edition in the same 

well-organized manner that characterized her earlier 
book. New features include: chapters on home 
planning in relation to family needs, budgets for 
the low- and average-income family, how to decorate 
rented rooms, the landscaping of small houses, how 
to hold flower shows, and full instructions for flower 
arrangements. 

Mrs. Rutt has a new approach to each problem. 
She shows how to combine period furnishings, how 
to judge the best in cottage furnishings, how to 
select the best of modern and what is good in the 
old, and how to analyze the new in furnishings. 

The book is one of the most comprehensive and 
useful in the house furnishings field. Nearly every 
page begins with a new topic. Each chapter ends 
with a list of suggested problems for students’ use 
and a list of references. New and helpful illustrations 
also are assembled at the end of the chapters. 

Although the book was written as a textbook it 
can well serve as a guide to young homemakers and 
others who are furnishing or refurnishing their 
homes.—Rvutu Jamison, Virginia Extension Service. 


Cooperative Extension Work. By Lincotn Davin 
Kesey and Cannon CuiLtes Hearne. Ithaca, 
New York: Comstock Publishing Company, 1949, 
424 pp., S4. 

Primarily for use of undergraduate and graduate 
students in courses in extension education, this 
book was written in response to requests for one 
book covering the whole story of extension work. 

The three phases of extension work are described ; 
that is, agriculture, home economics, and 4-H club 
work, with a review of basic legislation passed in 
1914 and subsequent Acts of Congress affecting 
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this work, the purpose of which is to ‘aid in dif- 
fusing among the people ...useful and_ practical 
information relating to agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, and to encourage the application of the 
same.’ Co-operative extension is described as “A 
partnership between the Government, the land- 
grant colleges and the people—an_ out-of-school 
system of education in which adults and young peo- 
ple learn by doing.” 

Today’s extension force numbers more than 11,000 
workers. While the fundamental objective is the 
development of people, the day-by-day work of 
the agricultural and home demonstration agents is 
helping people to help themselves, through informal 
education, to bring about improvements in homes, 


farms, and rural communities. 

Studies are quoted indicating that people are in- 
fluenced to make changes in proportion to the num- 
ber of exposures to different teaching methods. 
Several chapters are devoted to individual methods ; 
that is, the press, radio, letters, publications, visual 
aids, demonstrations, meetings, and personal con- 
tacts. In a chapter on “Readability,” helps are given 
“in writing for press, radio, and letters.” 

The chapter ‘Development of Leadership” pays 
tribute to voluntary local leaders as ‘‘vital to pro- 
gram building and carrying out extension work.” 

The final chapter, ‘Principles of Extension Educa- 
tion As Applied in Other Countries,” notes that 
many nations have patterned extension work after 
the system in the United States. Leaders in agricul- 
tural and home economics education in several for- 
eign countries come to the United States every year 
to study extension work.—FLorence L. 
U.S. Extension Service. 


Tante Marie’s French Kitchen. ‘Translated and 
adapted by CuarLorre TurGrEon. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949, 323 pp., $3.50. 
Tante Marie’s French Kitchen is a translation of 

one of the oldest household cookery books found in 
France today. It is a practical guide to the prepara- 
tion of simple but famous French home cookery. 
It has 850 recipes ranging from hors d’oeuvres to 
desserts, with the chapter on delicious French po- 
tages giving 40 recipes. All the recipes are indexed 
according to both English and French names, and 
the book has quite a number of delightful “Frenchy” 
decorative line drawings. 

Mrs. Turgeon, who made the excellent translation, 
has kept many of Tante Marie’s homey cautions 
and notes for success and her philosophy. She has 
also converted the French measurements to Ameri- 
can, with American ingredients; yet in no way has 
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the essential French character of the recipes been 
spoiled. Mrs. Turgeon is well qualified to do this 
translation because she is not only a good student 
of the French language but received a full diploma 
at L’Academie de Cuisine de Paris, Le Cordon Bleu, 
and has made cooking a hobby.—JuL1a P. HInDLey, 
Piedmont, California. 


Food for Better Living. By Irene McDermorr, 
B. and Florence 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1949, 579 pp., $2.60. 

Planned as a text for beginning high school foods 
classes, this volume with its gay red cover, many 
excellent illustrations, and over 300 practical, easy- 
to-follow recipes would also make an outstanding 
reference book. 

The book is based on the conviction that the study 
of food by the high school student should stress the 
essential relationship between the handling of the 
food problem in the home and the good family 
life. The organization is unusual. Following a **Pre- 
view,” the first seven units each deal with one of 
the “Basic 7 Food Groups,” at the same time st ress- 
ing the meal idea. The eighth unit, “Your Everyday 
Meals,’ further emphasizes meals for the day, while 
“The Meal That Gets Itself’? stresses good manage- 
ment. ‘More Food for Less Money” and “Food 
Makes the Party” are the final units. Ineluded in 
each unit are many “how-to-do” illustrations, safety 
measures, Class projects, and “Fun with Food at 
Home. 
list close each chapter. A ‘Table of Nutritive Values 
of Foods,” a “List of Audio-Visual Aids,” and an 


” A summary, test questions, and a reference 


index are given at the close of the book..-Mary 
KLOISE STONE, Madison Junior High School, Syra- 


CUSE, Ne w York. 


Child Development. By Marian Breckenripce 
and EK. Lee Vincent. Second edition. Philadelphia : 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1949, 622 pp., S4. 
The revision of this book, first published in 1943 

(reviewed in the JourNAL or Home Economics for 

November 1944) brings up to date one of the best 

texts in this field. There has been some reorganiza- 

tion in early chapters but in the main, chapter 

headings and subtopics remain about the same. The 

bibliography has been enlarged to 1,089 references. 
One of the strong features in this book, subtitled 

“Physical and Psychological Growth through the 

School Years,”’ 

on development in the early years as a foundation 

for later growth.—Sara W. Prentiss, Oregon State 

College. 


is the inclusion of much material 
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In the interest of home safety, the home safety 
committee of the New York State Home Economics 
Association has prepared an excellent 50-page hand- 
book entitled “The Home Economist Teaches Safe 
Living” for all those interested in prevention of ac- 
cidents in the home. Its wealth of information is 


designed (1) to help families eliminate the hazards 
which unhappily exist in a large number of homes 
and (2) to help families recognize and_ practice 
habits of safety. “The Home Economist Teaches Safe 
Muntz, 
Home Service Department, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, tochester 4, New York. Single 
copies cost 25 cents each; in lots of 150 or more, 20 


Living’? may be purchased from Irene L. 


cents each. 


The ABC’s of planning homes for solid fuel use 
are described in a nontechnical circular, *‘Homes 
Planned for Coal or Coke,” which presents the find- 
ings of a three-year study at the University of 
Illinois by Rudard A. Jones, research associate pro- 
fessor of architecture, under sponsorship of the 
solid-fuel It builders, 
planners, and those who are remodeling homes will 


industry. architects, home 
utilize these findings, there will be no more fuel 
bins tucked in unhandy corners of the basement or 
fuel delivery trucks cutting up lawns. To demon- 
strate how one can plan in advance for easy fuel 
and ash handling, the circular presents plans for a 
one-story basementless house, a one-story house with 
partial basement, a split-level house, and a two-story 
house. Copies of “Homes Planned for Coal or Coke” 
may be ordered from the Small Homes Council, 
Mumford House, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Price 10 cents. 


A realistic approach to parent education is pre- 
sented in ‘Parent Education in the Nursery School,” 
a 30-page bulletin written by Edith N. Norton and 
published by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International. Though prepared to be of special 
help to those working in nursery education, it is 
filled with practical suggestions for both parents 
and teachers of children of all ages. Copies of the 
bulletin may be obtained from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Price 50 cents 


per copy. 


Everyday problems in family life for parents, 
teachers, and group leaders are informally presented 
in ‘Twenty-Four Pages for Parents” by Jean Schick 
Grossman, director of parent education in the Play 
Schools Association. The booklet is a revision and 
extension of the pamphlet ‘“Twenty-One Pages for 
Parents.”” New material has been added to make the 
pamphlet timel¥ and useful. It may be ordered from 
Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Price 35 cents. 

’ oldest of the basic guides for 
S. Children’s Bureau, 


**Prenatal Care,’ 
parents published by the U. 
has been completely rewritten and is presented in an 
exceptionally attractive booklet. Mental health is 
discussed at much greater length than in previous 
editions. A new section deals with the thoughts and 
feelings of the expectant mother; another, with the 
importance of the father’s role during the preg- 
nancy; and still another, with ways to prepare other 
children for the new addition to the family. Modern 
knowledge of such aspects to be considered in preg- 
nancy as the Rh factor and certain physical changes 
are also included. Single copies of ‘Prenatal Care’”’ 
are available to parents and professional workers 
without charge from the Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
may also be purchased directly from the Superin- 


Copies 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 15 cents each. There is a 
25 per cent discount on 100 or more copies. 


America’s needs and resources are graphically 
presented in “U.S.A. Measure of a Nation” prepared 
by Thomas R. Carskadon and Rudolf Modley for 
the Twentieth Century Fund. The book is designed 
so that the reader can find out at a glance just what 
we Americans have produced over the past hundred 
years to meet our needs for food, houses, clothing, 
medical care—and all our major wants—and what 
resources we are likely to have for our future needs. 
“U.S.A. Measure of a Nation” may be ordered from 
the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price 
80 cents. The usual school discount is available. 


“Make Home Economics Your Profession,”’ an 
eight-page, two-color booklet to be used by electric 
utility companies in recruiting trained home econom- 
ics personnel, has just been released by the Edi- 
son Electric Institute. The booklet, which outlines 
the opportunit ies open to home economists in many 
fields, is primarily designed to encourage high school 
students to study home economics in college. It 
stresses the wide variety of occupations that are 
open to trained home economists and the attractive 
future offered by a career in this field. The booklet 
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is available from Edison Electric Institute, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Price $5 per 
100 copies. 


More than 300 tempting dessert recipes have been 
compiled into a cookbook by the Chicago Home 
Economics in Business group. The book, which is 
entitled ‘‘Favorite Recipes of Chicago Home Econo- 
mists,” includes every type of dessert from cakes, 
pies, cookies, pudding, and frostings through frozen 
desserts. Mrs. Mary Lawton Wright and Mrs. 
Kathryn Belle Niles of the Chicago HEIB group 
edited the book. 

“Favorite Desserts’? was published by the Chi- 
cago group as a means of raising its contribution 
to the AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund. It 
may be ordered by mail. Address all requests to 
Post Office Box 453, Chicago 90, Illinois. The price is 
$1.65. Other groups of home economists who wish 
to sell this recipe book to raise money may purchase 
it in lots of 100 for $1 per copy from the above ad- 
dress. 


” 


“Increasing the Efficiency of the School Lunch 
Kitchen’ and “Storage for School Lunch Food and 
Supplies” are the titles of two well-diagrammed 
leaflets published by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for the assistance of school lunch personnel. 
Persons working with school lunch programs may 
obtain free copies of these booklets by writing to 
the Information Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A directory of the guidance offerings of colleges 
and universities has been published by the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. It indicates 
colleges which offer courses in any of 12 different 
areas of preparation for counselors, as well as those 
where a master’s or a doctor’s degree in guidance 
work may be obtained. The directory was compiled 
by Clifford P. Froelich of the occupational informa- 
tion and guidance service, division of vocational 
education, and Helen E. Spivey of the division of 
higher education of the Office of Education. Titled 
“Guidance Workers’ Preparation,’’ Miscellaneous 
3333, the directory may be obtained from the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. Free. 


Free films of interest to home economics teachers 
are listed in the current catalog ‘‘An Index and Guide 
to Free Home Economics 16 mm. Sound Films from 
Industry, 1948-1949,” published by the Modern 
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Talking Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Among Our Advertisers 


The cheese recipes which have proved most 
popular over a period of years have been collected 
in the new Kraft Food Company booklet, ‘“‘Cheese 
Classics.”’ Their famous cheese soufflé recipe, with 
full-color illustration, opens the booklet. Complete, 
illustrated directions for making the soufflé are 
also included. The other ‘‘Cheese Classics’’ are welsh 
rabbit, Velveeta jelly omelet, broiled eggplant with 
stuffed tomatoes, frosted sandwich loaf, broiled open 
sandwich, cheese straws, tomato rose salad, grape 
cluster salad, and supreme cheesecake. One copy of 
the booklet will be sent free in response to each re- 
quest received for it. Write to Consumer Service 
Department, Kraft Foods Company, 500 Peshtigo 
Court, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


“Quaker Quotes”’ is a sprightly quarterly of re- 
cipes and teaching aids prepared by the Quaker 
Oats Company and offered to teachers for classroom 
and educational use. Art work, photographs, and 
attractive printing give “Quaker Quotes’ unusual 
appeal. Other educational booklets available from 
the Quaker Oats Company include ‘Aunt Jemima’s 
New Temptilatin’ Menus and Recipes,” ‘Adventures 
in Corn Meal Cookery!” “Bringing up Baby,” 
“The Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats,” ‘‘Vitamin 
Summary and Composition of Quaker Cereal Foods,” 
and a sheet of “Quantity Oatmeal Recipes.” Jour- 
NAL readers are invited to write for these materials 
to the Home Economics Department, The Quaker 
Oats Company, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


With skirts still holding such high fashion-rating 
both for school girls’ and adult women’s wardrobes, 
clothing instructors will weleome a new set of in- 
structions for inserting zipper fasteners, recently is- 
sued by Talon Education Service. Well-illustrated 
directions show two types of zipper insertions for 
center back skirt seams, as well as for side seam 
fastenings, and suggest other finishing details. This 
instructional sheet of timely and helpful instructions 
on the placement and handling of zippers in skirts 
is free upon request to any home economies teacher 
of clothing. Ask for ‘“‘Openings for Skirt Fasteners” 
from the Education Service, Talon, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Abstracts 


Edueation 


Contributed by Exnvira THOMSON 


University of Minnesota 


In defense"of formal subjects: Subject-centered 
curriculum, ©. G. Hasry. The Clearing House 23, 
No. 9 (May 1949), pp. 527-528. 

Much is being written showing the present trend 
away from the well-established, subject-centered 
curriculum toward “subject fields, major functions 
of living, and problems, interests, and concerns 
of youth (and many more high-sounding titles).”’ 
It is claimed that subject-matter courses are not 
meeting the needs of changing conditions in modern 
living. The author agrees that our curriculums must 
change with conditions but maintains that every 
successful curriculum must be based on = subject 
matter. Systematic organization of the facts gathered 
is essential for interpreting new experiences in our 
way of life. Teachers approve the subject-centered 
curriculum because of convenience in programming 
and teaching as well as ease in evaluation. Opponents 
have few good arguments but continue to attack the 
existing curriculum. 

We should be more concerned about. getting and 
keeping good teachers than about the curriculum. 


Let’s remove subject barriers: Common learnings: 
the what, why, and how, JT. T. Herrick. Th: 
Clearing House 23, No. 9 (May 1949), pp. 529 
533. 

Common learnings refer to “the kinds of knowledge 
and skill, the habits and attitudes that are so neces- 
sary for everyday living that every student should 
have them.” Increased and changed enrollments in 
our public schools with ensuing democratization of 
these schools have resulted in changed needs of the 
majority of the students. In addition, many of the 
essential learning experiences for everyday living are 
no longer offered in the home. A program of common 
learnings is intended to make up for this deficiency. 
Ten characteristics to be kept in mind are explained. 

The needs of the student and community should 
determine which common learnings are emphasized. 
Resource guides should be developed by teachers, 
lay persons, and students working together. Teachers 
find themselves teaching present courses differently 
or with change of emphasis. 
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Chain reaction in education, G. L. GLAsHeen. 
School Life 31, No. 9 (June 1949), pp. 10-11. 
There is an impelling need for more and more of 

America’s teachers to become trained in atomic 

energy education in order to be ready to meet their 

responsibility in preparing youth for the problems 
of the atomic age. 

A few of the teacher-training programs that have 
been undertaken and others that have been planned 
for the near future are described. In-service training 
courses in Rhode Island and New York City show 
encouraging progress in the right direction. A very 
important experiment took place at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education this past summer. 
Workshops were held at several midwestern and 


eastern universities. 


A laboratory for studying behavior, Ml. W. Woon. 
Educ. Leadership 6, No. 8 (May 1949), pp. 531- 
535. 

The observation of young children by high school 
boys and girls should serve two purposes: (1) help 
these students to understand children so that they 
will be better able to guide them, and (2) enable the 
student to acquire an understanding of human be- 
havior through seeing children in real situations. 
Conducting a play school within the school, assisting 
in a kindergarten, and observing younger brothers 
and sisters in various play situations offer opportun- 
ities for learning experiences. Students’ questions 
become the basis for discussions. 

Students learn that, even though every child 
is different, there are many characteristics common 
to all. A realization that children’s interests and 
talents vary greatly and an understanding of the 
importance of meeting children’s emotional needs are 
among the learnings to be gained. A better under- 
standing of themselves and others is an inevitable 
carry-over of these observations in real life labora- 
tories. 


Adult education: American plan, J. W. Powe. 
Adult Educ. J. 8, No. 3 (July 1949), pp. 169 
175. 

“As UNESCO—the first World Agency of Adult 
Kducation— moves toward international conference 
and exchange in this field, the member nations be- 
come both students and teachers of one another.” 
National systems must be re-examined and evaluated 
so that they can be interpreted to the people of 
other countries. This article is intended to help 
others understand our American plan. 

The diversity of our present adult education pro- 
gram is considered an expression of the principles 
which underlie it. Five clues to these principles are 
suggested and discussed in detail. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by I. Lisron 
Towa State College 


Cost of living variations and the personal exemption 
from the income tax, 8S. Borpen. Natl. Tax ./. 2 
(June 1949), pp. 157-165. 

Differences in intercity and interregional costs of 
living, as indicated by the available data, are evalu- 
ated as a basis for varying personal exemptions from 
the federal income tax. It is probable that the gain in 
equity would not offset the difficulties involved in 
formulating the cost data for the entire country and 
in the administration of the income tax on the basis 
of such data. 

Formulation of comparable cost data would be 
exceptionally difficult because of regional variations 
in the qualities of goods available, the changing cost 
status of localities, and wide variations in costs 
within any of the classifications used as a_ basis 
of comparison. 

From the viewpoint of equity, it might seem 
desirable to vary the personal exemption in accord- 
ance with the relative cost of a certain complex of 
goods and services in the locality in which the tax- 
payer resides. However, the spread of costs among 
most localities probably is small, and the trend is 
toward further equalization. Consequently, the extra 
tax burden and the tax savings are unimportant 
except for the few localities at either end of the array. 


Are family allowances on the way? J. B. Beyrer. 

Public Welfare 7 (April 1949), pp. 87-90. 

A plea is made for states to adopt plans for family 
allowances in the hope that the federal government 
would eventually participate. Stress is laid on the 
fact that the United States is the only major in- 
dustrial nation in the world still without such a 
system. Numerous arguments are given in favor of 
family allowances, but few of the difficulties are men- 
tioned or implied. Suggestions are also given for 
sources of financial support and for the organization 
of such programs of family allowances. 


Measuring intercity differences in living costs, 
B. Manpeu. Monthly Labor Rev. 68 (March 1949), 
pp. 315-321. 

The need for providing an adequate tool for meas- 
uring place-to-place variations in living costs of 
moderate-income families was evident when the 
“City Worker’s Family Budget”? was developed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Repricing and _ re- 
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‘alculating the budget in detail at regular intervals 
are too costly in time and money for practical pur- 
poses. Hence, the intercity index formula has been 
developed. 

This formula measures only relative intercity 
difference in the average over-all cost of equivalent 
goods, rents, and services. It does not provide esti- 
mates of dollar values of the “City Worker’s Family 
Budget” nor of the intercity index comparisons of 
price levels for particular groups of items. 

Through correlation analysis of available data, 57 
items were selected to represent (1) the difference in 
the level of prices for each respective category as 
between two cities and (2) the relative difference in 
the price of the item selected as an approximation 
of the relative difference in the average price for the 
sategory of which the item js a part. 

Budget quantities of the “City Worker’s Family 
Budget” were used to obtain quantity weights with 
which to combine price relatives of the selected items. 
When properly weighted, the prices of the selected 
items would measure satisfactorily the differences in 
average price level between cities. 

The reliability of the formula procedure for esti- 
mating intercity differences has been tested by deter- 
mining the relationship between the budget cost 
aggregates as estimated by the formula and the 
actual budget cost aggregates. In most cases, the 
range of error was small. When funds are available, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics plans to reprice and 
‘alculate the cost of the “City Worker’s Family 
Budget” for selected cities. Then the intercity form- 
ula may be tested further against the budget. 


Social science and its applications to the contempo- 
rary world, \. H. Jacony. Soc. Sci. 24 (April 1949), 
pp. 79-86. 

The objective of the social sciences is ‘‘to achieve 
the greatest possible understanding of the problems 
of living and working together under the physical 
and technological conditions of the contemporary 
world.”” Although social science can undoubtedly 
make a large contribution to civilization by providing 
answers to many of the great problems of organizing 
and operating society, it cannot of itself produce the 
“good society.”’ The fundamental problems of our 
civilization are not economic, political, or psycho- 
logical, but moral and spiritual. Social science may 
tell us how to minimize some of our social ills, but 
these ills will not be cured or prevented until a dif- 
ferent set of moral and spiritual values is prevalent. 

Within its limited role in solving the problems of 
society, the potentialities of social science——pure and 
applied——are very great. The peculiar difficulties of 
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social science research in comparison with research 
in natural science are generally acknowledged. How- 
ever, the scientific method was first applied to social 
problems centuries after its application to natural 
phenomena. 

Mr. Jacoby suggests the following lines of action 
for more rapid progress in the social sciences: (1) 
broader educational programs —more organization of 
effort around salient social problem-areas cutting 
across the traditional departments, (2) interdepart- 
mental research “teams” working together to investi- 
gate broad problem-areas, (3) improving the quality 
of personnel by greater use of the scientific method 
in teaching and the continuous conducting of research 
by all professors teaching senior or graduate courses, 
(4) better financial support of research in social 
science, and (5) more comprehensive and challenging 
research subjects. 


Size vs. efficiency as the engineer sees it, }). ©. 
CoyLe. Advanced Mgt. 14 (June 1949), pp. 51 
5A. 

Contrary to popular belief, existing data often 
indicate high efficiency in small or middle-sized 
companies. The majority of industrial products can 
be produced by machines small enough to be fully 
used in a shop employing less than 250 men. More- 
over, such technical changes as electric motors, hard 
roads, and trucks facilitate small shops. 

To an engineer smallness is an objective not always 
to be attained but generally to be sought. From the 
viewpoint of a public which wants more goods at 
less cost, many of the features commonly associated 
with bigness do not always contribute to efficiency. 

Further study should be made of the problem. The 
public needs to know where the efficiency lies and 
what it amounts to so that private and public policies 
may be formulated and appraised more realistically. 


We don’t have to starve, L.. Bromrieip. The Atlantic 

Monthly 184 (July 1949), pp. 57-61. 

A school of Neo-Malthusians has sprung up which 
sees a world with steadily increasing populations 
“in which productive agricultural land is constantly 
being destroyed by wind and water erosion and a 
wretched agriculture, and in which yields per acre 
have been constantly going downhill.”’ In opposition, 
a less pessimistic group of experts “believes that the 
world can feed itself if it will change its ways and if 
peoples and governments will recognize the vital role 
that food plays in the question of war or peace. 
Bromfield is inclined to believe that the answer lies 
somewhere between these two schools of thought. 

A great revolution has been taking place in Ameri- 
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can agriculture during the past generation. It in- 
volves mechanization, technology, economics, plant 
breeding, and new approaches to soil, nutrition, and 
disease. Since food, raw materials, markets, and pur- 
chasing power all lie at the very root of war in our 
shrunken mddern world, this revolution could have 
an immense effect upon the establishment of world 
peace. 

Countless other factors contribute to the world’s 
potential ability to feed itself well. Food and feed 
from waste products of the forest industry, use of 
yeasts and algae to produce proteins and fats, are 
a few possibilities. 

As diet and living standards move upward, the 
growth of population among the lower economic 
levels tends to stabilize within the limits of potential 
food supplies. Once the world is fed properly, partic- 
ularly in the more starved areas, the food-and- 
population problem should tend to correct. itself, 


Homemaker service in public welfare agencies, 
M. Morvock. Public Welfare 7 (June-July, 1949), 
pp. 132-136; and Homemaker service in North 
Carolina, J. Public Welfare 7 (June-July, 
1949), pp. 137-141. 

When a homemaker from the staff of a social 
agency is available, children need not be removed 
from their own homes because of the death, illness, or 
absence of the mother. 

In the late 1920's the “visiting housekeeper serv- 
ice”? was started in Philadelphia and Chicago. This 
idea was adapted by other agencies and later was 
incorporated as a part of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration program. Homemaker services dwindled 
during World War II but have again come to the 
iore. Approximately 70 agencies employ homemakers 
at the present time, many of them on a full-time 
salary basis. 

The most recent development is the increased 
interest in homemaker service by state and local 
departments of public welfare. New York and 
Chicago have homemaker services in city depart- 
ments. 

Recently, North Carolina has developed home- 
maker services as an alternative for foster care of 
children—as a partial answer to the question of how 
children can be maintained in their own homes 
during the temporary absence or incapacity of the 
mother. “Homemaker” is now an approved position 
under the state merit system. 

The National Committee on Homemaker Service 
and the Children’s Bureau have done much to pro- 
mote standards, encourage studies, and prepare ma- 
terial. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GerTRUDE CHITTENDEN 
Iowa State College 


A comparative study of delinquent and non-de- 
linquent adolescents, V. Birkeness and H. C. 
Jounson. J. Educ. Research 42, No.8 (April 1949), 
pp. 561-572. 

A group of 25 delinquent children was compared 
with a group of 25 nondelinquent children. In each 
group there were 22 boys and 3 girls between the 
ages of 12 and 18 years matched in pairs on age, in- 
telligence, grade position in school, nationality group, 
section of city, and school. The results showed (1) 
that grade repetition was higher for nondelinquents 
than delinquents, (2) that there were no more broken 
homes among delinquents than nondelinquents, (3) 
that twice as many nondelinquents as delinquents 
‘ame from homes rated excellent on wholesomeness 
of relationships, (4) that five times as many of the 
parents of delinquent children (in contrast to non- 
delinquent children) were of the professional class, 
(5) that the median school grade for the nondelin- 
quents was B and for the delinquents C, and (6) that 
nondelinquents were more regular in school attend- 
ance than delinquents. 

The 1941 revision of the American Council on 
Education cumulative record card for junior and 
senior high schools was used to obtain personality 
ratings on the subjects in this study. Considerably 
more of the nondelinquent children rated high on 
such traits as creativity, responsibility, ability to 
influence others, security in social relationships, 
purposefulness, concern for others, and emotional 
stability. 


The attitude components in younger boys, 1°. Kk. 
Better. J. Soc. Psychol. 29, Second half (May 
1949), pp. 137-151. 

The investigator postulated two components of 
attitude: (1) an interiorized norm; that is, a knowl- 
edge of how one “ought” to behave, and (2) a pre- 
disposition to the overt act; that is, how one actually 
would behave in a concrete situation. The direction 
and intensity of these two components of a social 
attitude, honesty, were studied in thirteen groups of 
boys nine, twelve, and fifteen years old. The boys 
were drawn from widely different environments, 
which included a state orphanage, a home for neg- 
lected children, a training school for delinquent. boys, 
and two public schools in small midwestern cities. 
Each subject was presented with a description of a 
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concrete situation in which one boy behaved in an 
honest or dishonest way. The subject was asked to 
indicate the degree to which he agreed with what the 
hypothetical boy did. Also he was asked to indicate 
the degree of “rightness” of the behavior of the 
hypothetical boy. 

There was no noticeable discrepancy between the 
two components of honesty in the younger age group, 
but as age increased so did the tendency to behave in 
a way less like the way one believes he ‘‘ought”’ to 
behave. The largest discrepancies were from among 
delinquent boys, a possible indication that indi- 
viduals who tend to behave in ways not consistent 
with what they know to be the “right”? ways of 
behaving are in conflict. 

As age increased, honest behavior decreased, but 
verbalization of honest behavior as “right” in- 
creased. 

The orphanage boys were more honest behavior- 
istically and the delinquent boys less honest than 
the other groups, but there was no significant dif- 
ference between the environmental groups in a 
knowledge of how one ‘‘ought”’ to behave if he is 
honest. 


Adolescent “prestige factors” in relation to scholastic 
and socio-economic variables, A. ANAsTAsi and 
S. Miuuer. J. Soc. Psychol. 29, First half (Feb. 
1949), pp. 43-50. 

Two groups of 50 high school students equated on 
sex ratio, age, and grade but sharply contrasted in 
academic achievement and socioeconomic status 
were asked to express a preference for each of 30 
characteristics of classmates of their own sex. Both 
groups expressed preference frequently for the 
following characteristics: “has many friends,”’ 
“friendly,” ‘‘well-mannered,”’ ‘‘co-operative in a 
group,” “enjoys hearing or telling jokes,”’ and “loyal 
to friends.”” The two characteristics preferred least 
frequently by both groups were: “wealthy” and “will 
not fight or argue.” 

Statistical analysis indicated that the groups 
showed highly significant differences in preference for 
the characteristics “good listener’? versus “talka- 
tive,” “good listener” versus “‘silent,’’ and ‘“‘neat in 
appearance” versus “good dresser.”” In each of the 
above instances, the group rating lower in intelli- 
gence and socioeconomic status expressed the greater 
number of preferences for the first characteristic of 
ach pair. When the sexes were compared, the only 
highly significant difference statistically was a greater 
preference that was shown by the girls for “‘co-oper- 
ates with a group” versus “enjoys working on own 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PruDENT 
Ohio State University 


B-complex vitamins in meat: II. The influence of 
different methods of thawing frozen steaks upon 
their palatability and vitamin content, 1. D. 
WestrerMan, G. EF. Vain, G. L. Trinkurn, and J. 
Smiru. Food Tech. 3, No. 6 (June 1949), pp. 184 
187. 

Steaks thawed in the refrigerator, at room tempera- 
ture, and at 73°C were comparable in palatability; 
but those thawed in water were less desirable from 
the standpoint of juiciness of the meat and flavor of 
the fat. Thiamine, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid were 
retained equally well by all methods of defrosting, 
but pantothenic acid was retained best by defrosting 
in the refrigerator. 


Our vegetable travelers, V. RK. Vail. 
Geographic Mag. 46, No. 2 (Aug. 1949), pp. 145 
217. 

Interesting facts regarding the origin, naming, 
dissemination, and usage of the vegetables commonly 
appearing on American tables are presented. The 
article is a mint of botanical, geographical, and his- 
torical information about the Cole family, corn, 
potatoes, tomatoes, the Cucurbit family, melons, and 
all those vegetables usually found in home gardens. 
Paintings by Else Bostlemann, as well as photo- 
graphs, illustrate the discussion. 


Stability of riboflavin in eggs to cooking and to light, 
Hannina, B. A. Scnick, and H. J. Sem. Food 
Research 14, No. 3 (May-June, 1949), pp. 203-209. 
Unlike that in milk, the riboflavin in eggs is 

remarkably stable to electric light or to sunlight 

through window glass for long periods at room temp- 
erature. Heat was much more destructive under 
ordinary illumination than light. Scrambling resulted 
in about 10 per cent destruction; frying, 16 per cent; 

poaching, 13 per cent; and hard cooking, about 1 

per cent. Because of the large surface exposed to heat, 

loss of riboflavin was greater in soft meringues than 
in the other methods of cooking eggs used in this 
study. 


Cracked ice and preservation of stored fruits and 
vegetables, LL. M. Fuynnx, V. B. and 
A. G. HoGan. Food Research 14, No. 3 (May 
June, 1949), pp. 231-240. 

Preservation of quality was judged by the per cent 
retention of ascorbic acid after storage and by con- 
sumer rating tests (including odor, color, appearance, 
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texture, and flavor scores). Unshelled peas held under 
cracked ice for five days retained 90 per cent of their 
ascorbic acid, but when stored only four days at 
room temperature they had only half the original 
amount. Mature snap beans retained 88 per cent of 
their vitamin C after storage for eight days under 
ice, but only 28 per cent at room temperature. Con- 
sumers, in their rating tests, confirmed the finding of 
superior quality in iced vegetables, as shown by 
ascorbic acid retention. 


Effect of 0°F and 15°F storage on the quality of 
frozen cooked foods, and F. Fenron. 
Food Tech. 3, No. 6 (June 1949), pp. 187-193. 
Prepared foods differ greatly in their ability to 

maintain high quality for long periods in frozen 

storage. From their experience with frozen cooked 
meals, the authors stress the careful choice of foods to 
make as attractive a menu as possible from as fine 
quality foods as can be obtained. These should be 
cooked to such a stage that all foods on the plate can 
be at their best with the same amount of reheating. 

Close moisture- vapor-proof wrapping and quick 

handling at all stages are essential. The storage life 

of a meal is limited by the item having the shortest 
storage life. 

To prevent sauces from breaking during reheating, 
| to § of the flour may be reserved and added to the 
chilled gravy before freezing. It is well to avoid too 
much fat in sauces and gravies. 

Most foods should be covered to avoid unnecessary 
drying during reheating but not such products as 
turnovers or fried potatoes, which tend to become 


soggy. 


Factors affecting the beading and the leakage of soft 
meringues, I). Hester and C. J. Prrsontus. 
Food Tech. 3, No. 7 (July 1949), pp. 236-241. 
Soft meringues, such as are commonly used on one- 

crust pies and some puddings, were studied. The salt 
was added at the beginning of the beating, and the 
sugar Was beaten in after a relatively stiff foam had 
been formed. Egg quality (New York grade) did not 
seem to influence the amount of leakage, nor did the 
addition of cream of tartar. 

Incomplete coagulation (undercooking) proved to 
be responsible for excessive leakage and was brought 
about by baking meringue on a cold base (about 
59°F) or baking the meringue a short time at a high 
temperature. Beading, on the other hand, was found 
when conditions brought about overcoagulation, such 
as those when meringues were baked on a hot base 
(about 140°F) or baked too long at a low or moderate 
oven temperature. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutta O. Hoimes 


University of Massachusetts 


The determination of early thiamine-deficient states 
by estimation of blood lactic and pyruvic acids 
after glucose administration and exercise, \I. kx. 
Horwirt and ©. Kreisuer. J. Nutrition 37, No. 
4 (April 1949), pp. 411-427. 

Thirty-six human subjects receiving diets of known 
low content of thiamine were studied in an attempt 
to find a method which will evaluate metabolic 
insufficiency prior to the development of the more 
obvious clinical signs of thiamine deficiency. Their 
blood was analyzed for glucose and lactic and pyruvic 
acids. 

In the fasting state and in the absence of exercise, 
there was no consistent rise in the levels of lactic 
and pyruvic acids in mild degrees of thiamine de- 
ficiency; it would seem that the organism at rest can 
maintain normal equilibrium levels of these metab- 
olites during mild thiamine deprivation. 

However, when a combined “metabolic load,” 
comprised of ingestion of sugar and mild exercise, 
was imposed on the subjects, the pyruvic and lactic 
acid values, when correlated with the glucose level, 
proved to be a means of diagnosing early and mild 
degrees of thiamine deficiency. 

The correlation was effected by the formula: 


G G 
L— 10 +15P—- 10 
CMI = 


in which CMI stands for index of carbohydrate 
metabolism and in which G, L, and P are levels of 
glucose, lactic acid, and pyruvic acid, respectively, 
in milligrams for each 100 ml of blood. Values for 
CMI rose from approximately 5 when the subjects 
received 0.4 mg thiamine daily to over 20 when their 
thiamine intake was decreased to 0.2 mg. 


The utilization of nicotinic acid by pregnant women, 
1. Frazier, T. Porter, and M. J. Humpnrey. 
J. Nutrition 37, No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 393-410. 
The dietary intake of nicotinic acid, the urinary 

excretion of two of its metabolic end-products (the 

acid-hydrolyzable fraction and N'‘'-methylnicotin- 
amide), and the response to a 50 mg test dose of 
nicotinamide were studied on 7 primigravidae for 
one week during each of the last 5 months of preg- 
nancy. In addition, a study was made of the dietary 
intake of nicotinic acid and the urinary excretion of 
N'methylnicotinamide by 42 clinic subjects. The 
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estimated intake of nicotinic acid, the urinary excre- 
tion of N'-methylnicotinamide, and the response to a 
50 mg test dose of nicotinamide were observed on 12 
nonpregnant women. 

The excretion of the acid-hydrolyzable fraction 
remained constant (between 5 to 8 per cent of the 
intake) regardless of intake of nicotinic acid or stage 
of pregnancy. 

The excretion of N'-methylnicotinamide by the 5 
primigravidae on unsupplemented diets tended to 
increase during the last trimester of pregnancy; the 
average values for the fraction of the intake which 
was excreted rose from 63 per cent during the 5th 
month to 98 per cent during the 8th and 9th months. 
This observation was confirmed by data on 14 primi- 
gravidae in the group of clinic subjects. 

The nonpregnant women excreted less of the 
methylated derivative than did the pregnant women, 
the average excretion being 42.5 per cent of the in- 
take when the diet was unsupplemented. 

The amount of N'-methylnicotinamide found in 
the urine following the ingestion of 50 mg of nic- 
otinamide averaged 8.4 per cent for the nonpregnant 
women and 18.8 per cent for the primigravidae. 

The high values for N'-methylnicotinamide ob- 
served in pregnant women are interpreted as indica- 
tive of an increased need for nicotinie acid during 
pregnancy. 

At daily intakes of 10 to 12.5 mg of nicotinic acid, 
excretion of the metabolite exceeded intake; at 
intakes above this range, intake exceeded excretion. 


Studies on human subjects receiving highly Agenized 
food materials, GG. W. Newe i, T. C. Erickson, 
W. E. Ginson, 8. N. Gersnorr, and A. 
gem. J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 34, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), 
pp. 239-245. 

For over 25 years, nitrogen trichloride (com- 
monly known as Agene) has been used by the milling 
industry as a maturing agent for white flour. In 1946, 
Mellanby reported the production of running fits 
in dogs fed Agenized flour. Since then rabbits, cats, 
mink, and ferrets but not rats, chicks, or guinea pigs 
have been found to develop fits when fed large 
quantities of Agenized flour. The possibility that 
Agenized flour might be a cause of human epilepsy 
inspired this study. 

Nineteen patients, including 5 with epilepsy, were 
fed a diet containing 22 to 30 times the amount of 
Agenized material contained in a normal diet. 

Physical, neurological, and — electroencephalo- 
graphic examinations failed to disclose any abnormal 
changes, and none of the patients developed epileptic 
seizures as a result of such a diet. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HeLten McCuLLoven 
and Dorts Mouier JAacons 


University of Illinois 


House acoustic treatment, Rerrincer. Progres- 
sive Architecture 30, No. 5 (May 1949), pp. 30 
Si. 

To date, acoustical materials have been used to 
advantage only in motion picture theaters, broad- 
casting studios, and modern offices, while residences 
have been almost completely disregarded. If the 
residential designer takes into consideration the 
quality as well as the quantity of the sound to be 
treated and rightly uses the materials that are avail- 
able, he can do much to improve the acoustical 
environment in the home. 

Acoustical materials are of two types: flexible and 
inflexible tiles. Flexible tiles comprise such materials 
as hair-felt, eelgrass, rubber, and cork. Inflexible 
tiles are, in general, porous products of a ceramic 
nature. 

The problem of how successfully such materials 
can be painted without destroying their absorptivity 
may be one reason why sound-absorbent materials 
have not been used in homes. Tests show that the 
soft, fibrous, low-density materials and the perfor- 
ated products can be painted without greatly suffer- 
ing in efficiency, while the hard, porous materials 
cannot. 


Heat pump undergoing tests in five houses. 4A rc/i- 
tectural Record 105, No. 5 (May 1949), pp. 140-145. 
The American Gas and Electric Company has 

undertaken an extensive field test program on five 

pilot model residential heat pump systems. Available 
information answers many questions. 

The heat pump can extract heat from a low-temp- 
erature source during the winter and make it avail- 
able at a higher temperature for space heating. In 
summer, the refrigerant is used to cool rooms by 
rejecting the heat absorbed to an outside medium. 
It can automatically supply heating, cooling, humidi- 
fying, dehumidifying, and filtering. No products of 
combustion are involved, no odors or soot result, no 
chimney or flame is required, and only one utility 


service is necessary. 


Three known heat sources well water, earth, and 
outdoor air—fulfill the requirements of being abun- 
dant and cheap and of maintaining a uniform tem- 
perature of 50° to 70°F. The heat pump can_ be 
located practically any place in the structure —base- 
ment, utility room, attic. Any well-designed distribu- 
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tion system suitable for a conventional heating and 

cooling installation is usually satisfactory. The origi- 

nal cost must be reduced before this type of heating 
can receive public acceptance in the high competitive 
residential field. 

Tomorrow’s hospitals, A. Enikson. Architectural 
Record 105, No. 5 (May 1949), pp. 109-113. 
Overcrowding of hospitals is the result of smaller 

home units, the elimination of casual and neighborly 
help, the change from rural to urban life, the increas- 
ing age of patients, insurance plans which enable the 
sick to take advantage of hospitals, opening up hos- 
pitals to the chronically ill, and the care of early 
psychosis. This trend will prove the hospitals of this 
country wholly inadequate, and the current boom in 
hospital building will be mere child’s play. 

The architect who seriously gives consideration to 
the future needs of the hospital faces great difficulties. 
If the future is judged by the past, the hospital will 
grow faster in its medical service areas (laboratory, 
X-ray, surgery) than in beds. It behooves the archi- 
tect to plan his hospital so that all the departments 
can be expanded. He must recognize that to date hos- 
pitals have been oversimplified and that such ele- 
ments of planning as view, economy of construction, 
and cost of bedside care have been ignored. Greater 
advantage needs to be taken of technological im- 
provements, such as air conditioning and the germi- 
cidal lamp. 


Mechanical garbage men, Kk. Weaver. Parents’ 
Mag. 24, No. 5 (May 1949), pp. 50-51, 110-111. 
Two types of mechanical garbage disposers are 

available. One is the grinder or shredder, which is 

connected with the kitchen sink drain; the other is a 

dehydrating device, really an incinerator or burner, 

connected to a flue or chimney. 

The sink-type grinder or shredder will dispose of 
meat trimmings, bones, fruit and vegetable peelings, 
pods, egg shells, and coffee grounds, but not tin cans, 
glass, china, bottle caps, or sea food shells. The food 
refuse, including grease hardened by cold water, is 
shredded or broken into small pieces and finally 
discharged as watery pulp through the waste pipe. 
This disposal unit can be used with a septic tank hav- 
ing a recommended minimum capacity of 650 gallons. 

In the dehydrating or incinerator type of refuse 
disposer, designed to burn garbage and wastepaper 
with no odor and very little smoke, heat is carried 
down through the refuse, drying the wet material 
and setting fire to dry material. Combustible refuse 
is reduced to a handful of fine ashes, which can be 
sasily removed. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by MaBEe.LLEe 8. ExXLERS 
Michigan State College 


By paying less we pay more, \M. R. Srernserc, MD. 
Modern Hosp. 72, No. 5 (May 1949), pp. 63-64. 
Low wage-scales in our hospitals must be viewed 

with suspicion. They may not be low at all; budget- 
wise, they may be high and costly. Competent ad- 
ministrators, the country over, are realizing today 
that this is the answer to the question asked fre- 
quently: “How do hospitals manage to obtain em- 
ployees for lower salaries than are paid for similar 
work by industry and business?” 

There are many other good and valid reasons, but 
the one of special interest to the administrator is 
this: Low wage-scales often draw less-capable help, 
which results in employing a greater number of 
people. An extra cost is the unusually high rate of 
turnover and subsequent training necessary. By co- 
ordinating office employees under one head in a sin- 
gle office, by hiring an executive housekeeper over all 
housekeeping departments, and by organizing 
porters, maids, and others in the same manner, it is 
possible to decrease the number of employees. This 
will enable the administrator to pay higher salaries 
to attract better-trained help and to offer better 
service for less money. 


Unthawed frozen products now quickly comminuted, 
[EprrortAu]. Food Ind. 21, No. 5 (May 1949), 
p. 84. 

Frozen products such as cream, butter, condensed 
milk, and eggs may now be incorporated into an 
ice cream mix without previous thawing. 

This is accomplished by means of a newly devel- 
oped hydraulic comminuting machine equipped 
with stationary knives. This equipment is now used 
in some plants to prepare frozen cream and butter 
for ice cream mixes. The machine has a capacity 
of as much as 20,000 pounds per hour. 


Food for thought, [EprrortaL]. Modern Hosp. 72, 

No. 5 (May 1949), p. 104. 

Rising labor costs have brought home the ineffi- 
cient nature of many essential hospital food services 
to dietitians struggling on fixed budgets. A prime 
example is the service of bedside nourishments. In 
most hospitals, between-meal nourishment of orange 
juice or milk means off-hour duties for the kitchen 
staff or an extra job for the overloaded pantry maid 
or nurse’s aide who presides over the floor pantry. 

The methods used by factories for serving snacks 
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to workers who cannot leave their jobs, can be 
profitably applied in hospitals. Enough liquid nour- 
ishment for all those to be served may be prepared 
in the kitchen and poured into stainless steel tanks 
with faucet outlets. The tanks are then fitted into an 
inexpensive wooden cart equipped with dispensers 
of paper cups. A nurse’s aide or kitchen employee 
rolls the cart to the bedside, drawing off a portion for 
each patient. Patients discard used cups in their 
own wastebaskets. 

This means no extra trip to pick up glasses and no 
one needed on duty in the kitchen to wash them. 
The saving on breakage is also something to be 
considered. Tests made by Mary Thomas of the 
Hackensack (New Jersey) Hospital suggest that pa- 
tients accept paper service. They appreciate the 
assurance that no other patient can have used the 


cup. 


Profitable casserole food service, ©. R. Macen. 
Hotel Monthly 57, No. 674 (May 1949), pp. 58 
60. 

Continental cooking has always heavily empha- 
sized the cooking and serving of various types of 
foods in casseroles. It is doubtful whether the chef 
in the typical American hotel realizes the profit pos- 
sibilities and customer satisfaction which he can 
gain with casserole service. 

It is always more important to satisfy the guest’s 
eye appetite than it is to stuff his stomach. By their 
nature, casseroles automatically force eye appeal. 
They are neat. They lift food contents closer to the 
guest’s sense of smell, taste, and sight. Casserole 
service facilitates the use of economy cuts of meats 
and leftover chicken and beef. It makes possible the 
use of vegetables in combination so that the guest is 
served a complete and nutritional meal from one 
attractive dish. Casseroles save labor and last minute 
serving since they may be dished and placed in the 
oven for five minutes before being served. They 
please both the customer and the manager since they 
are standardized portions. 


Money-making methods, F. Searinc. Restaurant 

Mgt. 64, No. 6 (June 1949), p. 30. 

When new employees are to be hired, references 
are a good idea, but don’t rely too heavily on them. 
Most employers prefer not to commit themselves on 
paper. Phoning the reference, where possible, will 
bring more detailed information. 

Waitress crews should never go on the floor with- 
out a brief meeting. Uniforms, hair, hands, nails, 
and shoes should be checked. This is also the proper 
time for briefing on changes in the day’s menu. 
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Vol. 41, No. 9 


Social Welfare and 


Public Health 


Contributed by Marian ARNOLD, 

L. Keckerorn, JANINA M. CzaskKowskI, 
and J. PHANUEP 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Nutritional appraisal of New York State school chil- 
dren, F. J. Srare. J. School Health 19, No. 6 (June 
1949), pp. 149-154. 

In a nutritional appraisal of the so-called stress 
groups in New York State, conducted by Harvard 
University with the assistance of many state and 
local agencies, school children were surveyed for food 
habits and physical appraisal. The elementary 
school children exhibited better food practices than 
did those in the secondary schools. Adolescent boys 
made a better selection of food than did adolescent 
girls. Chiklren from the high-income elementary 
schools showed greater percentages who were con- 
suming protective foods than did those from the low- 
and medium-income schools. Excluding dental de- 
fects, approximately 10 per cent of the children 
showed lesions which were suggestive of poor nutri- 


tion. —H.J.P. 


Toward better health for every child, IX. Hituer. 
The Child 18, No. 12 (June 1949), pp. IS6-189. 
The recently completed three-year nation-wide 

study of child health services conducted by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics has made available 
some valuable information for a positive constructive 
health program for every child. Three-fourths of the 
private medical care of children is now carried on by 
general practitioners, who make up two-thirds of 
the practicing physicians. 

Two important over-all needs are: more training 
in child care for all physicians and general practi- 
tioners, as well as pediatricians, and better distribu- 
tion of medical care to include children in isolated 
communities. 

This report should be made a basis for a vigorous 
action program at both national and state levels.— 


J.M.C. 


Nutrition course for students of public health, J. J. 
Hanton and A. M. Beeuwkes. Am. J. Public 
Health 39, No. 5 (May 1949), pp. 619-623. 

The limited number of nutrition courses offered to 
public health students has been due to many factors, 
but principally to “the relative lack of a satisfactory 
time-proven pattern for teaching public health 
nutrition.” 
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Courses should be planned to meet the needs of 
those working in the public health field and include: 
relationship of food to welfare of the nation; history 
of the science of nutrition and its application; adap- 
tation of this information to environment; under- 
standing of the underlying reasons for dietary 
inadequacy. Finally, sufficient time should be al- 
lowed to discuss the place nutrition activities do and 
might occupy in the total general public health pro- 
gram.—E..L.K. 


Nutrient retention during canned food production, 
Kk. J. Cameron, R. W. Pivcuer, and L. EF. Curr- 
corn. Am. J. Public Health 39, No. 6 (June 1949), 
pp. 756-763. 

The “over-all” vitamin retentions during com- 
mercial canning and specific retentions during par- 
ticular operations within canning procedures are 
reported as a result of studies carried on by National 
Canners Association—Can Manufacturers Institute 
Nutrition Program and others. Retention figures for 
ascorbic acid, carotene, niacin, and riboflavin are 
generally high. However, there is great variability in 
the retention of thiamine due to heat and extraction 
from foods during blanching operations. The auth- 
ors conclude that ‘raw products significantly high in 
specific nutrients remain significant sources after 
canning.” 

Current studies indicate that high-temperature, 
short-time blanches and thermal processing prevent 
vitamin losses for certain products.—E.L.K. 


Britain’s young offenders. Atlantic Monthly 183, No. 

6 (June 1949), pp. 45-49. 

English court procedures regarding juvenile de- 
linquency vary somewhat from those followed in the 
United States. The age of criminal responsibility is 
eight. At 14, boys and girls cease to be called “‘chil- 
dren” and are called “young persons” until they are 
17, when they become ‘“‘adults.”’ 

The crux of the juvenile delinquency is to be found 
in the moral standards demanded by society as a 
whole and by the parents in particular. Children are 
mimics; they follow the example set by the adults 
nearest to them. 

“Tn all this work the Magistrates of the Juvenile 
Courts and society as a whole must not waver from 
the belief that fundamentally children are good and 
not bad, and that it is the duty of the state and the 
task of the Magistrates to see that those children 
who appear in the courts are given the fullest oppor- 
tunities to reveal the great good that lies within 
them.”—M.A. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorte RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Novel effects possible with soluble yarns, J. \lren- 
KART. Textile World 99, No. 8 (Aug. 1949), pp. 
121, 208-210. 

Calcium alginate rayon, strong when dry, swells 
and weakens considerably in water and dissolves 
completely in a weak alkali such as a dilute soap 
solution. This makes possible the manufacture of 
very lightweight fabrics by doubling a fine thread 
with a carrier thread of calcium alginate rayon. Later 
washing in soap removes the alginate. In manufac- 
ture of fancy varns, the soluble yarn can be used as 
binder to hold the effect varn in place until after 
weaving; it can then be dissolved. Seamless socks 
are machine knitted in a continuous tube and must 
be cut apart carefully by hand. This process is sim- 
plified by knitting a few separation courses of soluble 
yarn between socks. 

Calcium alginate rayon was discovered by British 
research as the latest chapter in the long story of the 
attempts that were made to use the vast quantities 
of seaweed on the western shores of Scotland and 


Ireland. 


U. S. soluble yarn, {Eprror’s Nore}. Textile World 

99, No. 8 (Aug. 1949), p. 121. 

A new type of ‘soluble yarn has just been developed 
in New Orleans by the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the USDA. It is spun from a com- 
pound made from wood or cotton cellulose and the 
salts of some metals. The fiber spun is similar to 
alginate yarns in that it dissolves in soapy, or weakly 
alkaline solutions; consequently, its potential uses 
are similar to those which have been described for 
the British varn. 


Rapid process for finishing glass fabrics, ©. Kiva. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 8 (Aug. 1949), 
p. 70. 

The primary answer to the question ‘‘What are 
the advantages gained by using glass rather than 
other fibers in making fabrics?” lies in the fact that 
in glass there is a truly flame-proof and ageless fabric 
suitable for curtains, draperies, and a multitude of 
industrial uses. 

Recent research has overcome industry-wide ob- 
stacles encountered in production of glass cloth. By 
development of a continuous, versatile process 
known as ‘“Soft-Flex,” a uniformly treated glass 
fabric is produced within a minimum of time. A 
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color process has been developed, imparting color 
which will neither burn nor fade off. A number of 
processes can produce a range of fabrics from the 
sheerest to those for heaviest industrial work as used 
by the aircraft and laminating industries. Also, the 
glass fibers can be permanently crimped so that crepe 
and other effects are obtainable. 


Estron’s position in the U. S. and the world, \. \I. 
Tenney. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 7 
(July 1949), p. 31. 

With the increased consumption of acetate yarn 
and staple, there has risen an awareness of the differ- 
ence in the properties between acetate and viscose 
fibers. Now that the two different fibers are being 
produced in similar quantities, confusion has resulted 
from the use of the same name “rayon” for both 
products. 

The Tennessee Eastman Corporation, producers 
of cellulose acetate, have endorsed the recommenda- 
tion of the American Society for Testing Materials 
that regenerated cellulose fibers should be called 
“ravon” and that cellulose acetate fibers should be 


called ‘‘estron.”’ 


World silk conference. /Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 

30, No. 7 (July 1949), p. 46. 

The world’s silk manufacturers, at a 22-nation 
world silk conference, reached agreement on a uni 
versal system for testing the quality of silk, afte 
more than 40 years of unsuccessful effort. The agree 
ment was on a combination of the systems in force 
in the United States and in Japan. 

The conference also formally established an Inte: 
national Silk Association to promote the common 
interests of the world’s silk manufacturers. The 
headquarters of the new association is to be at Lyon, 
France. Ariste Potton of France was elected as the 


first president. 


You can overuse nylon in wool blends, I[. Wics vu. 
Textile World 99, No. 8 (Aug. 1949), pp. 135 +. 
Recent tests at Leeds University in England on 

improving the durability of men’s wool-nylon socks 
have turned up the following conclusions: (1) The 
most practical amount of nylon in wool-nylon socks 
was about 5 to 8 per cent. Beyond this point, wear 
did not increase in proportion to the amount of ny- 
lon used. (2) Shrinkage resistance of wool-nylon 
blends increases almost in direct proportion to the 
amount of nylon. A shrink-resistant treatment of 
wool would permit use of less nylon. (3) Socks of 
coarser wools will wear better and have better shrink 
resistance than those of fine qualities. 
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Notes 


GENERAL 


Mrs. Agnes Fay Morgan of the University of 
California, Berkeley, was honored by the American 
Chemical Society for her nutrition research with the 
award of the Francis R. Garvan Medal at the Soci- 
ety’s annual meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on September 21. 

Harriet and Vetta Goldstein, co-authors of the 
widely used Art in Everyday Life, have retired after 
37 years of teaching on the related art staff at the 
University of Minnesota. They expect to live in 
California. 

Mrs. Kate Kinyon retired in June as supervisor 
of home economics for the Denver Public Schools 
but will eontinue to make her home in Denver. 
Publication of Home Economics Education in_ the 
Junior High School and Home Economics Education 
in the Senior High School represented one of her 
most recent contributions to the field of home eco- 
nomics education. 

Elizabeth Guilford retired in the spring from the 
staff of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and is living in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, on the stall of the 
Woman's Home Companion from 1908 until her re- 
tirement as associate editor in 1940, died on May 10. 

Violet R. Ryley, “dean” of Canadian dietitians, 
and supervisor of the T. Eaton Company restau- 
rants from coast to coast until her retirement in 
February, died in Toronto on April 14. 

Lulu G. Graves, onetime teacher at Cornell Uni- 
versity and Iowa State College and subsequently a 
hospital and consulting dietitian, died in Berkeley, 
California, on July 31. She was a former president 
of the American Dietetic Association. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Maude Williamson of Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College has gone to Japan to assist the 
government in setting up homemaking programs. 

Gertrude Lienkaemper of Kansas State College 
is on leave to teach clothing and related art at the 
University of the Philippines under the Fulbright 
Act. 

Theodora Bryce, recently of the University of 
Saskatchewan in Canada and an AHEA interna- 
tional scholarship student at Cornell University in 
194445, is now on the staff of Leonard Theological 
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College in Jubbulpore, Central Provinces, India. 
She spent most of her childhood in India. 

Frances Rudd of the Jacksonville (Arkansas) High 
School is an exchange teacher in the Stol swell Cen- 
tral School, Dundee, Scotland, this vear and Anna R. 
Falconer of Scotland is substituting for her at Jack- 
sonville High School. 


ALABAMA 


Home Economics Association. \dvancing Fron- 
tiers in Home Economics through Nutrition and 
Health, Child Development, Family Relationships, 
Housing, Related Art, Clothing and Textiles, and 
Family Economics and Management” was the sub- 
ject of an evening symposium which opened the 
Association’s annual fall workshop from October 14 
to 16 at Jacksonville State Teachers College. 

“Charm and Personality”? was the topic discussed 
Saturday morning by Mrs. Minette Griffith of Love- 
man, Joseph, and Loeb, Birmingham. The afternoon 
panel discussion of ‘Flashbacks to College Training 

Their Relation to My Present-Day Job” was 
followed by a “buzz” session. “From Test Tube to 
Family Living in Home Economics” was the title 
of the Saturday evening address of Paul Irvine of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

A history of the Association from 1915 to 1949 
has been completed by Dana King Gatchell of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Agnes Ellen Harris of 
the University of Alabama, and Josephine Eddy of 
Alabama College and is ready for publication. To 
help defray costs, state colleges and high schools 
teaching home economics will be asked to purchase 
a copy for the school library. 

The international relations committee is receiving 
contributions to purchase several bolts of cotton 
cloth and sewing materials for use in home economics 
clothing laboratories in Germany. 

The Association’s president-elect is Ruth Stovall, 
supervisor of vocational home economics in Monte- 
vallo. Jimmie Nell Harris of Alabama College is the 
new secretary. 

ALASKA 

President Charles E. Bunnell of the University of 
Alaska retired on July 1 after 27 years of service. 
He became president emeritus. His successor is Dr. 
Terris Moore. 

The row of new cottages for married faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Alaska is ‘“‘the most cheer- 
ing sight’? on the campus. 

About People. In the Extension Service, Marjorie 
Sheridan has succeeded Mrs. Lois Capper in the 
Anchorage district, and Marylou Lashbrook is dis- 
trict agent for the Matanuska Valley with an office 
at Pelmer. Three part-time agents are now employed 
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in Southeastern Alaska: Mrs. Marjorie Dean Bas- 
sett at Ketchikan, Mrs. Edythe Walker at Juneau, 
and Mary Robinson, who continues at Petersburg. 
Assistant agents Maxine Cothern and Henrietta 
Vaden are stationed at Fairbanks and Anchorage. 


ARKANSAS 


The first television show of the Farmers Home 
Administration in Arkansas, presented by Lois Lat- 
ture and Glen P. Boyd on Station WMCT, Memphis, 
Was an interview of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Graham, 
FHA farm-family-of-the-year winners. The Arkan- 
sas FHA plans a monthly television show on WMCT. 

About People. Mary Louise Rye has returned 
to her duties as home demonstration district agent 
for Northwest Arkansas after service with the Ameri- 
can Military Government in the British and Ameri- 
can zones of Germany. Her work in Germany con- 
sisted of assisting in starting an educational program 
in agriculture and home economics in rural areas. 

Mary Jane Scott is the new head of the home 
economics department at Arkansas State Teachers 
College at Conway. 


COLORADO 


New Courses. Colorado A and M College is ini- 
tiating a four-year course in general home economics 
and a two-year course in general home economics 
for women who do not plan to earn a degree but who 
want basic scientific training which will aid them 
in homemaking or in other careers. Those enrolling 
for the two-year course may later, if they wish, 
apply their credits on the four-year course. 

To develop a family life program using all re- 
sources of the campus, a family life group has been 
organized at the University of Denver with Mar- 
garet Pritchard as chairman. A two-year sequence 
of elective courses for both men and women students 
to meet their personal needs and interests is planned. 
An advisory group, consisting of a psychiatrist and 
members of the sociology, psychology, philosophy, 
anthropology, social science, and home economics 
faculties, will meet weekly to steer progress. 

About People. Dr. Ferne Bowman has been ap- 
pointed professor of foods and nutrition at Colorado 
A and M College. 

Mrs. Arlene Faye Dolezal, a former teacher in the 
Denver system, is the new supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the Denver Public Schools. 

Mrs. Ruth Monroe has resigned from the staff of 
Swift & Company in Denver to manage food serv- 
ices for the University of Wyoming. 

Mrs. Edith Gale Wiebking retired as professor 
of clothing and textiles at Colorado State College 
of Education at the end of the 1949 summer school. 
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Helen Crum of Cornell University in June was 
appointed associate professor of nursery school edu- 
cation and in charge of the campus nursery school 
at Colorado State College of Education. 

Jean G. Fackler, who has both her BS and MS 
degrees in home economics education from Iowa 
State College, joined the staff of the University of 
Colorado this fall. 


DELAWARE 


To spread information on child care, » survey to 
reach all mothers of young children in the state who 
might welcome information of this type was under- 
taken by Delaware home demonstration club mem- 
bers during National Home Demonstration Week 
in May. Club members called on young mothers in 
their communities to obtain information as to inter- 
ests and ages of the children. Since many homemakers 
who are unable to join an organized home demon- 
stration club asked to receive child care material, 
information on child feeding, clothing, storage of 
toys and clothing, and physical and mental develop- 
ment of children is being prepared by the Delaware 
home economics extension specialists to be sent as 
leaflets at intervals throughout the year, reports 
Gertrude Holloway, state home demonstration 
leader. 

Adeline M. Hoffman, extension specialist in cloth- 
ing and related art for the past four years, resigned 
to become head of the textiles and clothing depart- 
ment at the University of Connecticut. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To interest high school girls—and boys—in home 


economics as a career and for home and family living, 
the first conference of its kind in Washington was 
sponsored at Roosevelt High School by Phi Upsilon 
Omicron and the department of guidance and place- 
ment of the District of Columbia public schools on 
May 12. The movie ‘Footsteps of the Future,” 
introduced by Frances Urban, AHEA field secretary, 
opened the meeting. A symposium on ‘‘The Home 
Economics Career and the Home” was the main fea- 
ture. Representatives of industry, the Office of Edu- 
cation in the Federal Security Agency, the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, and District, Maryland, 
and Virginia schools participated. Home economists 
who were in the audience were introduced so that 
the various fields of home economics could be spot- 
lighted. Exhibits also pointed up possibilities for the 
future home economist. A fund of $50 was provided 
jointly by Phi Upsilon Omicron and the D. C. Home 
Economies Association to purchase home economics 
career information for each of the high schools for 
ready reference at all times by students. 
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New Research 
Reveals Dangerous 
Undernourishment 

in Apparently 

Healthy People 


Each homemaker received, in her 
own home, a personal demon- 
stration of proper cooking meth- 
ods to follow. 


Lunch-box meals were improved 
by including fruit, raw vege- 
tables, whole grain breads and 
more nutritive fillings. 


Announce Results of First Nutrition 
Study of Complete Families 

Records of a thorough family nutrition study, recently 
conducted by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
and a well-known eastern university, reveal that Ameri- 
cans, unsuspectingly, are eating their way to poor health. 
Exhaustive tests and medical examinations showed the 
majority of members of above-average families to have 
below-par medical ratings, to be underweight, to be 
suffering from vitamin and mineral deficiencies, and, in 
the case of children, to be retarded in growth and 
bone development. 


Selection, Preparation and Storage 
of Foods Contribute to Poor Health 

At the beginning of the study these people consistently 
failed to eat the right foods . . . to eat enough food . . . and 
through old-fashioned storage and preparation methods 
failed to get full value from the foods they did eat. To 
remedy this, and to preserve the natural nutrients in 
foods, housewives were instructed in correct food selec- 
tion, preparation and storage principles. They were 
taught such things as how to cook vegetables correctly in 
little water; why to use covered utensils with straight 
sides and flat bottoms, and how to roast meats at low 
temperatures. 


Improved Meal Planning Definitely 
Results in Improved Health 

Vast improvement in the ager well-being of all 
igs te resulted. Much of the credit was given to the 


act that meals were properly balanced to include at least 
one food from each of the Vital 11 food classifications 
each day. 


230 thorough medical tests 
were given each person 3 
times during the study—at 
the beginning—6 months 
later—at the end of the year. 


Housewives were taught how to 
eliminate haphazard purchasing; 
how to get the most food value for 
the money. 


FULL REPORT AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL USE 


A 36-page handbook, “They Never Suspected”’, contains 
facts of study; provides program for teaching better nutri- 
tion to students and their families. Teacher’s copy free; 
additional copies, 10c each. Sufficient quantity of supporting 
student Fact Folders available for classroom use at no cost. 

Enclose money with order. Send to Consumer Service 
Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 202 East 
4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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FLORIDA 


Home Economics Association. Speakers on sub- 
jects relating to food, shelter, and clothing for Flor- 
ida families at the Association’s annual meeting at 
the Angebilt Hotel in Orlando on November 4 and 
5 included Janet Smith, Florida State University; 
John M. Johnson, Florida Extension Service; Elea- 
nor Rosenburg, teacher in St. Petersburg; G. K. 
Davis of the Experiment Station, University of Flor- 
ida; Jennie A. McIntosh, Florida State University; 
and Mary E. Keown, state home demonstration 
agent. 

The Silver Anniversary of the state senior home 
demonstration council was celebrated at its annual 
meeting at the University of Florida from August 
30 to September 2. Special features of the sessions 
included exhibits of homemaking ideas contributed 
by council and state staff, a tour of the campus, and 
an international party. High light of the week was 
the Silver Anniversary Banquet on Wednesday night 
honoring the past presidents of the Florida state 
council. Speakers included Mrs. Malcolm Byrnes, 
president of the national home demonstration coun- 
cil, and Mrs. Flavia Gleason Mims of Louisiana, 
former state home demonstration agent in Florida. 

Out-of-state speakers during the annual confer- 
ence of Florida Extension Service agents at the 
University of Florida from October 17 to 22 in- 
cluded Mena Hogan and Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, 
of the U. S. Extension Service, and Ellen Lenoir, 
state home demonstration agent in Louisiana. 

To plan summer programs which would best meet 
the needs of the various communities represented, 
a state conference for homemaking education 
teachers employed in day school vocational programs 
for 12 months was called in Ocala on April 29 and 30 
by the State Department of Education. Participants 
surveyed te socioeconomic conditions of their com- 
munities, reported on work done previously, and 
developed individual plans of action. The conference 
was directed by Mrs. Rex Todd Withers and Lucy 
Lang, assistant state supervisors of homemaking 
education. Consultant for the conference was Dr, 
Ralph Witherspoon of Florida State University. 

About People. New staff members at Florida State 
University include Dr. Anna Carol Fults, formerly 
of Arkansas Teachers College, professor of home 
economics education and head of the department of 


home economics education; Dr. Lualle Lurry, asso- 
ciate professor of home economics education; Dr. 
Ruth Durant, instructor of home economics educa- 
tion at the Demonstration School; Dr. Mildred I. 
Morgan and Janet K. Smith, professors of home and 
family life education; and Mary Lee Marshall, in- 
structor of foods and nutrition. 
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GEORGIA 


Home Economics Association. The Association is 
one of 71 state agencies with representatives on the 
State Committee on Children and Youth organized 
to plan Georgia’s participation in the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

“Strengthening Homemaking Education in the 
Total School Program” was the theme of the con- 
ference of homemaking teachers in Georgia at the 
University of Georgia from August 15 to 19. Cur- 
riculum revision, including improved methods of 
teaching family relations and child development and 
the expansion of family life education for boys and 
girls, was emphasized. 

In a two-day workshop held by the Fulton County 
schools in October, one section was devoted to fam- 
ily life education for grades one through twelve and 
another section, to pupil-teacher planning in the 
classroom. Both sections were open to elementary 
and high school teachers, and consultants for both 
sections were outstanding educators in the home 
economics field. 

Georgia State College for Women is one of the 
colleges included in the study of ‘‘Methods of Teach- 
ing Home Economics at the College Level” spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation for the improve- 
ment of teaching in colleges. 

About People. Dr. Irwin Sperry, formerly of 
Wayne University, is now head of the department 
of family life at the University of Georgia. 

Frances Champion, former assistant state super- 
visor of homemaking education in Georgia, is now 
state supervisor of homemaking education in Florida. 


HAWAII 


Home Economics Association. The Halawai Hoo- 
maka, or first annual convention, of the Association 
on April 16 at the University of Hawaii, was the 
high light of the past year. A ceremony made pic- 
turesque by the Hawaiian holoku dress, symbolic 
leis, and an ancient kukui lamp to share honors with 
the Betty lamp was used to install the territorial 
officers—Erma Meeks, president; Esther Rugland, 
vice-president; Meu Sin Hee, secretary; and Violet 
Seu, treasurer. Other special features were the report 
of the Seventh Pacific Science Congress by Carey 
D. Miller and the story of homemaking in Hawaii 
by Mrs. Chester E. Frowe. 

Summer activities of the Oahu Home Economics 
Association included sponsoring a flower arrange- 
ment demonstration by Frank Lang Okana from 
Lang’s at Waikiki and an illustrated lecture on the 
use of wheat flour by Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder 
of the Wheat Flour Institute. 
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A unique type of judging experience was obtained 
by 4-H club girls attending Ahaolelo, the 4-H club 
territorial convention, at the University of Hawaii 
from June 13 to 18. A “store” having three depart- 
ments—groceries, clothing, and home improvements 
—was arranged in the home economics building, and 
52 girls were given shopping problems, the extent 
of each problem depending upon the girl’s project 
and ability. 

About People. Mrs. Katherine Carter, recently 
home demonstration agent on Kauai, has been ap- 
pointed nutrition and health specialist for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

Following the resignation of Mrs. Francis 8. Winn, 
Dr. Virginia Phillips was appointed vocational home 
economics supervisor in the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

New members of the home economics staff at the 
University of Hawaii this year are Boletha Frojen, 
formerly with the Arizona State Department of 
Vocational Education; Oma Umbel, formerly of Pratt 
Institute; Mrs. Mildred Botsford, formerly of Oregon 
State College; and Mrs. Norma Beach. 


IDAHO 


‘‘Camp Reviews” scheduled in various sections of 
Idaho in October and November are being used by 
the Extension Service to report and discuss the vaca- 
tion camp programs held throughout the state in 
July and attended by 1750 men and women. Madge 
Reese, Mary Rokahr, and Elin Anderson of the U.S. 
Extension Service helped this year with the pro- 
grams, all of which emphasized individual responsi- 
bility in state, national, and world affairs. 

Practice in the use of group dynamics, based on 
a workshop in family relations, was emphasized at the 
annual State Homemaking Teachers’ Conference 
from August | to 5 in Sun Valley. Muriel Brown of 
the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
was leader of the Conference. 

As part of the teacher education program at the 
University of Idaho, several seniors acted as leaders 
at the District Future Homemakers of America 
Camp at Lake Chatcolet in August. 

About People. Florence Schultz, county home dem- 
onstration agent with headquarters in Twin Falls, 
has returned from Germany, where she has been 
helping the American Occupation Forces to develop 
better methods of home economics teaching and to 
help create better living conditions in the homes. 

Esther Nystrom, Extension Service clothing spe- 
cialist, has been conducting workshops throughout 
the state for home demonstration agents on Mrs. 
Edna Bryte Bishop’s methods of clothing construc- 
tion. 
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Jean Feldhusen has been appointed home demon- 
stration agent in Gooding; Elsa Matson, agent in 
Grangeville; Gale Weber, agent in Lewiston; Nada 
Gilbert, agent-at-large; and Arlis Schultz, agent in 
Burley to succeed Miriam Hansen, who resigned to 
be married. 

Shirley A. Newcomb, a University of Nebraska 
graduate, has joined the staff of the University of 
Idaho as instructor in home management and insti- 
tution management. 


ILLINOIS 


Home Economics Association. Providing mothers 
with nutrition material for PTA summer roundups, 
working with the county health department, and 
preparing publicity on home economics during the 
local high school and college career week are among 
the year’s projects of the homemakers in the Will 
County Home Economics Club. 

The Career Day for home economics students and 
faculty of 20 colleges that was sponsored in April by 
the Chicago Home Economics in Business group con- 
sisted of field trips, skits which depicted activities of 
various home economics departments, a luncheon, a 
get-acquainted tea and a faculty-HEIB dinner. The 
Chicago HEIB’s also arranged a High School Career 
Meeting in March for placement counselors and ad- 
justment teachers of Chicago and suburban schools. 

A BS degree in restaurant management wil! be 
possible as the result of a new four-year course now 
being offered at the University of Illinois. The first 
two years will be devoted to basic and general sub- 
jects; the junior and senior years, to specific courses 
in home economics and commerce. 

“The Family’s Food Problems’’ was the theme 
of the State Nutrition Conference in Springfield on 
September 24. 

‘Selling Good Nutrition in Your Community”’ 
was the theme of the second annual nutrition work- 
shop sponsored by the State Nutrition Committee 
in co-operation with the University of Illinois. The 
program provided information on recent develop- 
ments in nutrition and considered problems involved 
in carrying out a nutrition program in a community. 
Members of the journalism and speech faculties 
discussed public speaking, press, and radio as tools 
for developing a community nutrition program. A 
special nutrition reference library was assembled 
for use by members. 

An evening course on cotton, linen, and minor 
fibers and fabrics is being offered during the fall 
term at the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

About People. Bernice Strawn, formerly of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, has joined the Woman’s 
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Home economists can help safe- 
guard the security of this priceless 
asset by providing a better under- 
standing of money—how to manage it, 
how to spend it. 

Since 1932 the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment of Household Finance Corporation has 
been offering practical, informative materials in 
this field. Outstanding in the Money Manage- 
ment series is the booklet, Money Management 
for the Family, which explains a modern philos- 
ophy of budgeting. Money Management, the 
Budget Calendar, is the workbook to help de- 
velop a simple, useful plan for managing income. 

Other Money Management booklets discuss 
important family expenses as applied to the 
budget. These include food, clothing, shelter, 
home furnishings, health, recreation and general 
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buying principles. They can be used as refer- 
ences and texts in teaching money management. 

All materials are written in clear, non-techni- 
cal language by the home economists on House- 
hold’s staff. Extensive study and consultation 


with national authorities insure accuracy 


Fill out the coupon below for 
your free copy of Money 
Management for the Family, — 
and the Budget Calendar 
You will find the mate- 
rials informative and 
helpful in teaching sound 
money management. 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me my free copy of Money Management for the Fomily, and the 
Budget Calendar. Also include the order list of Household's Consumer Education 
Material. 
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new DOLE product says 


—_ you have heard about the new addition to our family — 
Dole Fruit Cocktail. 

We naturally, are very proud of this new product. It contains the 
choicest fruits harvested. Thanks to our quality-control procedures and 
exclusive dicing method, the fruit is clean-cut, firm, and always uniform 
in appearance, texture and flavor. 

What’s more, it’s been very pleasant receiving reports from places 
where we have made market tests, to learn how enthusiastically Dole Fruit 
Cocktail has been received. Surveys show that homemakers consider the 
name Dole on the label is a guarantee of fine quality. 

We hope you'll get acquainted with Dole Fruit Cocktail soon, if 
you haven’t already. And when you discuss menu-planning in your profes- 
sional activities, remember the contribution Dole Fruit Cocktail can make 
—us a meal-starter, and a salad and dessert ingredient. 


Now ready “The Golden Touch” 16 mm. color pine- 
apple film for classroom use, for bookings write: 
Modern Talking Picture Service 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 
DOLE, 215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California 
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Home Companion staff in New York as equipment 
editor. 

Ruth Schmalhausen of Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege is having a year’s sabbatical leave and is now 
traveling throughout the United States, exchanging 
ideas with various home economics departments. 

Mrs. Lucille Aust Hunt has joined the staff at 
Northwestern University as an instructor in textiles 
and clothing. 

Helen L. Koch has returned to the University of 
Chicago from a year abroad as one of the Uni- 
versity’s exchange professors at Frankfort Univer- 
sity. She lectured on child psychology to students 
and faculty in six universities. 

Hazel Kyrk of the University of Chicago spoke 
on “The Special Problem of the Married Woman 
Worker” at the National Conference of Social Work 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Janice M. Smith, professor of nutrition at the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed acting 
head of the department of home economies there. 
Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, acting head for the 
past year, will devote full time to state leadership 
of home economics extension work. 


INDIANA 


State Home Economics Association. A study of 
‘Recruitment and Interpreting Home Economics 
to Persons Outside the Field” made by the colleges 
and university department indicates that the major- 
ity of the 10 colleges and universities studied recruit 
either by visiting near-by high schools or by having 
students visit schools in their home communities. 
Kight of the colleges made special efforts to encourage 
high school girls to visit the campus by holding spe- 
cial programs. Interpretation of home economics is 
done through meetings with administrators, coun- 
selors, deans, and by including home economists in 
the college guidance personnel, 

Both grade and high school students were invited 
to the Home Economics Career Day sponsored at 
Evansville College on March 26 by the Evansville 
HEIB group. Speakers included Mary Haltman, 
chairman of the Evansville HEIB’s, Fay Rudolph 
of the Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company, 
Martha Carnes of Servel, Inc., and Bette Kent of 
International Harvester. 

The Field Day sponsored on May 1 by Indianap- 
olis HEIB’s for both high school and college stu- 
dents with the object of recruiting young women for 
home economics included talks, demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and films depicting opportunities in food, 
textiles, equipment, and advertising. 

The school lunchroom workshop at Purdue Uni- 
versity from June 20 to July 9, planned especially 
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to meet needs of the home economics teacher—man- 
ager, included units on management, menu planning 
and nutrition, and equipment. Edith Gamble and 
Sylvia Hartt were in charge with a visiting staff for 
special lectures and conferences. 


IOWA 


Héme Economics Association. Speakers at the 
spring meeting on April 2 in Des Moines included 
Beth Peterson of KE. 1. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company; Marjorie Garfield, head of applied art at 
lowa State College; and Dr. Herbert Merillat, Des 
Moines psychiatrist. 

The Permanent Headquarters Fund committee, 
of which May Hagen is chairman, is selling special 
lowa stationery designed by Harriet Allen. 

A handbook of the duties of members of the exee- 
utive committee is being prepared. 

Mrs. James Dwyer, historian, reports a collection 
of JouRNAL clippings, newsletters, and other records 
from 1935 to the present. 

Ideas for more effective teaching of home furnish- 
ings for secondary schools and in adult education 
were presented by David C. Mobley of New York 
City at the annual conference for homemaking 
teachers held at Iowa State College by the State 
Department of Education during the week of August 
15. 

About People. Dr. Paulena Nickell, head of the 
home management department at lowa State Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant to the dean of 
home economics. She will continue as head of the 
department. 

Dr. Margaret Liston, formerly of the University 
of Nebraska, has joined the home management de- 
partment staff at Iowa State College. 

Emelda Kunan and Mrs. June Brown in Septem- 
ber joined the central Extension Service staff as 
home furnishings specialists. 

KANSAS 

Home Economics Association. \ committee is 
working with the Kansas State Teachers Association 
on the Life Adjustment Program for Kansas. 

The Association has also appointed a committee 
composed of heads of home economics departments 
of the State Teachers Colleges to work out a 24 
credit-hour sequence for students planning to take 
2 minor in home economics education. 

Problems concerning cultural development within 
the community were discussed at conferences of the 
Western Kansas Development Association in May 
in five cities in western Kansas. Discussions covered 
relationships of the community to the school, the 
church, the library, the home, and the farmer; con- 
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tacts between the businessman and the farmer; lei- 
sure-time activities in the community; and munici- 
pal improvements. In each instance, the local panel 
was assisted by consultants who represented the 
Institute of Citizenship and the Extension Service, 
Kansas State College, the department of political 
science at the University of Kansas, and the Denver 
School of Theology. Also present were the director 
of professional relaticns and the editor of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Shelf of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, a Methodist pastor, and the acting 
state librarian of Missouri in charge of the book- 
mobile. 

School lunch manager cooks workshops were held 
in June and July in Manhattan, Hays, and Pittsburg 
for 300 persons. These were conducted as 2 co-opera- 
tive program of the State Board of Education, School 
Lunch Division, the Extension Service, the State 
Board of Health, and faculties of the three state 
colleges. 

‘Better Teaching Through Better Understanding 
of Youth’? was the theme of the 27th Annual Vocea- 
tional Education Homemaking Conference in Topeka 
from August 22 to 25. Robert Foster of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas was the conference leader. 

A three-day meeting for restaurant operators and 
key employees was sponsored in Lawrence in July 
by the Kansas Extension Service and the Kansas 
Restaurant Association. Talks on “Efficient Kitchen 
Design and Layout” and ‘Merchandising for Food 
Service Success” were high lights of the session. 
Many home economics teachers in the state who are 
interested in institutional management attended. 

The first BS degrees in home economics and jour- 
nalism ever conferred at Kansas State College were 
granted in June to four girls. 

Work leading to a PhD is now being offered by 
the department of foods and nutrition of Kansas 
State College. Gladys E. Vail, head of the depart- 
ment, has a staff of 23, plus four half-time graduate 
research assistants. 

About People. Leah Ascham and Mrs. Lucile Rust 
have returned to the Kansas State College staff from 
Germany, where they spent several months with the 
Army as consultants in nutrition and in home eco- 
nomics education, respectively. 

Elsie Lee Miller also of the Kansas State College 
staff was home service counselor in charge of the 
home service training program in July and August 
for the Kansas City Gas Service Company. Winner 
of the Chicago HEIB’s $500 scholarship for ad- 
vanced study in business as it applies to foods, Miss 
Miller will spend the fall semester in Chicago—at 
Northwestern University part of the time—and the 
spring semester in New York. 
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LOUISIANA 


A workshop on teaching and evaluation of family 
life was held at Louisiana State University from 
June 10 to August 13 with Helen Jenning of the 
University of Chicago and Dr. Ray Loree of LSU as 
leaders. 

Opportunities to share ideas for improving tech- 
niques in planning and teaching youths and adults 
were offered to the 145 home economies teachers and 
many school administrators who attended the six 
general and three group meetings of the first Louisi- 
ana Vocational Education Conference. Home and 
family life in school-community programs, audio- 
visual aids, and the value of good books in home- 
making education were among topics discussed. 
Kverett J. Kircher of Ohio State University dis- 
cussed a philosophy in education for home economics 
teachers. 

About People. Pauline Lickteig, who received her 
Ms degree at the University of Tennessee, became 
director of the Home Management House at Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute in September. 

Irene Tolliver resigned as superintendent of the 
dining halls at LPI to become head dietitian at the 
Baptist Hospital in Baton Rouge. 

Agnes Chambless of the LPI staff was married to 
William Lee Cofer of Natchitoches on August 17. 
They are living in Natchitoches. 

Kathryn Warren, formerly of East Texas State 
Teachers College, has joined the Louisiana State 
University staff to teach the child development 
course and direct the Nursery School. 

Ceho Proce, formerly of the University of Ten- 
nessee, is the new research associate at LSU. 

Marion Fleming resigned from the LSU staff on 
June | to marry Robert Lemmernam Weber of The 
Pennsylvania State College staff in August. 

Elinor Thompson resigned from the LSU staff to 
marry Peter Glaister Hogg, assistant director of the 
Delta Experiment Station in Stoneville, Mississippi, 
on August 22. 

Mrs. Marguerite MeInteer, formerly of Tuomey 
Hospital, Sumter, South Carolina, became dietitian 
of the Hamilton Training School lunchroom of South- 
eastern Louisiana Institute on September 6. 

Ora Lee Ayo, an alumna, joined the dietetic staff 
at SLI on September 1. 


MAINE 


Home Economics Association. State of Maine 
notepaper is being sold by the membership for the 
benefit of the AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters 
Fund. Olga Lemke, state chairman of the PHF, re- 
ceived many orders for this paper during the state 
meeting in Augusta on May 14. 
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The Assoviation’s plan for district meetings is to 
be continued, with each district urged to hold the 
first one early in the fall. 

The meeting sponsored during Farm and Home 
Week by the Bangor district of the Association at 
which Marjorie Mills, WBZ radio commentator, was 
the speaker proved so popular that the State Asso- 
ciation has decided to sponsor such a meeting annu- 
ally. 

The Association’s president-clect is Agnes F. Gibbs 
of Radio Station WCSH. 

About People. Katherine Miles of the University 
of Maine has been holding meetings throughout the 
state on “Enjoy Your Child.”’ Leader meetings, 
prior to the general one, have trained leaders to 
arrange for care of children at extension meetings 
Many groups are already organized to handle the 
children so that the mothers are left free to give 
their undivided attention to the meeting. 

Evelyn M. Benjamin of Cleveland, Ohio, has suc- 
ceeded Helen M. Wehling as director of house prac- 
tice and instructor in child development at State 
Teachers *College, Farmington. 

kestelle Soper of Loraine, Ohio, will teach clothing 
at the State Teachers College in Farmington. She 
succeeds Margaret Mades, who has accepted a posi- 


tion in Pennsylvania. 


MARYLAND 


Home Economics Association. \/ary/and Cooling, 
the cookbook compiled and published by the Asso- 
ciation, is being revised for its second printing. 

The field experience in Maryland during June 
and July of Marian Simkin and Mildred Barry, 
graduate students in public health nutrition at West- 
ern Reserve University, was directed by the Mary- 
land State Department of Health with other agencies 
co-operating. 

To introduce the use of nonfat dry milk to Mary- 
land nutritionists, dietitians, and home economists, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bussing of the Borden Milk Com- 
pany gave a demonstration at a luncheon given by 
the Company on June 2 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore, and arranged for by Alla Mere- 
dith. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Home Economics Association. Five seniors from 
the home economics departments of colleges in the 
state were special guests of the Association at its fall 
conference at the new Ocean House, Swampscott, 
on October 7 and 8. 

Ethel Alpenfels of the New York University staff 
was the guest speaker, and special exhibits from 


manufacturers were on display. 


NEWS NOTES AT 


About People. May Turner, who has been in- 
structor in foods at State Teachers College, Framing- 
ham, has been appointed head of the household arts 
department there. 

M. Catharine Starr has resigned from the Sim- 
mons College staff to complete study on her doctor’s 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where she will also be a part-time instructor in 
home management until June 1950. 


MINNESOTA 


A conference on family life education for all voca- 
tional teachers in the state was held early in Septem- 
ber under the direction of Aura Keever, state super- 
visor of home economics. Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood of Phoenix, Arizona, was the leader. 

A separate course for 12th grade boys and girls 
in homemaking and family life has been set up by 
the home economics division of the Minneapolis 
schools. 

“County home agent’”’ has replaced the title 
“county home demonstration agent’? in Minnesota 
and “extension home program” has replaced the 
term “home demonstration work.” 

Television is now being used by the home service 
department of General Mills, Minneapolis. Janette 
Kelley and Mrs. Helen Hallbert supervised the first 
series of food commercials put on tape recordings in 
Hollywood for use by the 25 stations televising 
“The Lone Ranger.” 

About People. Helen Ludwig, formerly of L. 8. 
Avers Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, has joined the 
related art faculty of the University of Minnesota. 

Frances Dunning resigned as head of the insti- 
tutional management department at the University 
of Minnesota. Marion Scholl Is her successor, 

Mrs. Mary Alice Lawson is a new instructor in 
the foods division at the University of Minnesota. 

Lois Lynn Miller joined the Marshall High School 
staff in Minneapolis. 

Isabel McGovern, formerly a home economics con- 
sultant in Minneapolis, is now director of home 
service for the Minneapolis Gas-Light Company. 
She succeeds Mrs. Jane Schroeder Reedal, whose 
new residence is Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Henrietta Schmoll, a June graduate of St. Cath- 
erine’s, is now with the Northern States Power 
Company in Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Mary Johnson Jepson is the newest member 
of the Ann Pillsbury staff of Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 

Alice Jarmon, formerly with the Wheat Flour 
Institute, is the new southern representative for 
General Mills. 

New county home agents appointed since June 
1 include: Elizabeth Jane Eriksson in Aitkin County; 
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Mrs. Vivian Headley, Benton County; Mary Ellen 
Tuberty, Mower County; Doris Hendrickson, Wilkin 
County; Delores Akason, Norman County; Mary 
Lou Carnes, Mille Laces County; Rikka Bale, Doug- 
las County; Virginia Blackwood, Cotton- 
wood County; Ruth Johnson, Grant County; Ruth 
Tjossem, Dakota County; Anne Fuglie, E. Polk 
County; Marguerite Sutherland, Redwood County; 
Virginia Vaupel, Olmsted County; Sylvia Lorvig, 
Pennington County; Sally Sparks, Anoka County; 
and Frances Watts, assistant home agent in Fari- 
bault County. 

Mrs. Florence Willemarck Hanson of Mille Lacs 
County and Mrs. Edith Nelson Anderson of Anoka 
County have resigned as home agents to assume 
homemaking responsibilities. 

Amy Wessel, home demonstration supervisor, be- 
came Mrs. Victor A. Neweomb on June 23, and 
Eleanor Stoltenow, home agent in Clay County, 
became Mrs. Clifford Fitzgerald on August 6. Both 
are continuing their positions. 

Mrs. Freda Olstad Seymour, a former home dem- 
onstration agent, was killed on August 4 in a car- 
truck collision near Albert Lea. 

Mrs. Jaunita Silcox Johnson, a former 4-I1 club 
agent and home demonstration agent before her 
marriage, died on August 8 in Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Home in the 
World Community” will be the theme of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual fall meeting in Jackson on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5. Mrs. Virginia Moore, southern chairman 
of the home economics in business department of the 
AHEA, will assist the Mississippi group at this time 
in organizing a HEIB section. 

Work on the curriculum revision program was 
continued at Mississippi State College during the 
summer by the white high school homemaking 
teachers and at Tougaloo College by the Negro high 
school homemaking teachers. 

A new kitchen improvement bulletin in color has 
been prepared by Lorrain Ford, home management 
specialist for the Extension Service. 

The enrichment of cornmeal program started on 
July 1 with J. W. Helms, former county agent and 
extension farm management specialist, in charge of 
the program. Actual enrichment of cornmeal began 


September 1. 

May Cresswell, state home demonstration agent, 
received a superior service award from the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture at ceremonies in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She is the first Mississippi woman to 
receive this award. One of the first home demon- 


November 1&4! 


stration agents employed in Mississippi, Miss 
Cresswell has devoted 32 years to the building of an 
extension program in the state. Under her adminis- 
tration, home demonstration club membership has 
increased from 7,072 to 21,446 in white clubs and to 
20,005 in Negro clubs. 


MISSOURI 


“Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Hco- 
nomics Teachers” was the theme of the home eco- 
nomics section meeting during the District Teachers 
Meeting in October. Implications of the American 
Vocational Association research findings were dis- 
cussed by a panel of two home economics teachers, 
the state director of home economics, a high school 
principal, and a teacher-trainer. 

Mrs. Josephine Rigg, who taught at Central Mis- 
souri State College during the spring and summer 
terms, is now director of the hursery school at 


Drexel Institute of Technology. 


MONTANA 


Home Economics Association. © \What progress has 
been made in improving family life?’? and “What 
forces have contributed to the improvement in family 
life?”’ were questions discussed by a panel at the 
state meeting held in Great) Falls. The National 
Conference of Family Life served as a springboard 
for the discussion, in which seven persons——a Luth- 
eran minister, a school superintendent, the mayor of 
the city, a homemaker, an extension worker, a college 
student, and the state supervisor of home economics 

participated. The leader was Katharine Roy of 
Montana State College. 

The workshop on curriculum development in home 
economics led by Mrs. Iva Scully, state supervisor 
of home economics in Arizona, at Montana State 
College in July included units in the areas of con- 
sumer buying, human relationships, and using the 
play school in teaching child development and family 
relationships. “Curb” sessions on the Future Home- 
makers of America and teaching home care of the 
sick were held during the lunch hour. 

About People. Dr. Gladys Harley Roehm, re- 
cently of California and formerly on the staff of the 
University of Arizona, joined the Montana State 
College staff on September 1. 

Mary Tilley, who received her MS from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, is the new director of dorm- 
itories at Montana State College. Mary Legg, a Uni- 
versity of Washington alumna, will be a member of 
her staff. 

Velma Williams, who received her BS at Wash- 
ington State College, is the new assistant in housing 
research at Montana State College. 
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NEW KITCHEN PLANNING 
FILM AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS 


SUPPORTED BY BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


An interesting new silent slide film, ‘Making Your 
Kitchen Efficient’’, has just been released by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. This film high- 
lights the theme of modern electrical living. The 
information which the film attractively illustrates 
and explains can prove most practical and useful to 
teachers of courses dealing with home manage- 
ment. It stresses such points as basic planning of 


efficient kitchens . . . how to improve and rearrange 
present kitchens for the most efficiency and step- 
saving convenience . . . the three main work centers 


of the kitchen’. . . and also covers the part played 
by kitchen appliances. 

The film takes 15 minutes, is in full color, 35 mm 
Kodachrome. Film and supporting script are avail- 
able to schools for $3.75. 


SUPPORTING LITERATURE 


Suggested as supplementary literature to be used in 
connection with the film mentioned above, is a 
24-page booklet—'‘Planning Book for Electrica! 
Living Homes’’. Not only does this piece give 
fundamentals of kitchen planning, but also includes 
information on wiring, lighting and appliance re- 
quirements for the entire home. Though this book- 
let is not available in quantities, one copy is 
offered to teachers at no charge. 


SUMMARIZING FOLDER 


The second booklet offered by Westinghouse is a 
pupil's folder, entitled, ‘Eight Principles of Basic 
Kitchen Planning’’. Based on two years of research, 
it contains summarized findings of the kitchen 
needs of an average family. It is offered free in sufli- 
cient quantities for classroom use. 


TO OBTAIN MATERIAL 


To obtain film and booklets, enclose money with 
order and write to the Consumer Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 488 East 
Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


... of course, it’s electric! 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F iTS 


Westinghouse 


Water Heaters Available 
Under Westinghouse School Plan 


A complete group of major appliances is available under the 
economical Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. With one 
simple contract, and from one source, you get the finest 
electric appliances—and have them replaced each year with 
new models . . . except Water Heaters, models of which do 
not change so frequently. All this costs no more than the 
special low price of the original equipment . . . includes prac- 
tical teaching aids. It'll pay you to investigate this practical 
Plan now! 

For complete details, write the Consumer Service Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 488 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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was easy for teacher, too! 


@ Yes, more and more Home Economics teachers 
are giving instruction in jam and jelly making the 
new, quick, sure way—with Certo and Sure-Jell. 
With these natural fruit pectin products, you can 
schedule your jelly-making classes for any time of 
year, using canned fruits or bottled juices if fresh 


fruits are out of season. And because with Certo or 


Sure-Jell you boil your fruit for only one minute, 
the whole jelly-making process can be explained 
and demonstrated within a half hour. A variety 
of recipes using all types of fruits, and tested by 
the General Foods Consumer Service Department. 
comes with every package, and it includes com- 


ylete instructions on fruit preparation. 
l pre] 
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was 


No lengthy food preparations. 


When bottled juices or canned fruits are used for the class 
demonstration, methods for preparing fresh fruits should be 
explained. Also the function of pectin in jelly making can be 
discussed, explaining that Certo and Sure-Jell are both made 


from the natural fruit pectin. 


Only a 1l-minute boil! No matter what fruit 
you choose, it’s only a one-minute boil when you use Certo 
or Sure-Jell. Elimination of long boiling means the natural 
color, fragrance, and flavor of fruits are preserved . . . means 
better tasting, more appealing jellies, jams, and conserves — 
with so much less work. 


RS 


Add Sure-Jell or Certo to make sure 


dle 
it jells $ Certo and Sure-Jell supply just the right 


amount of pectin for each specified fruit. So follow direc- 
tions exactly and you can be confident of delicious, sparkling 


jam or jelly that really “jells.” 


Fill glasses — get a bonus! just 15 min- 
utes from the time you put your fruit to boil, your jelly is par- 
affined and cooling. And with Certo and Sure-Jell you have 
half again as many glasses from the same amount of fruit— 
because you don’t waste juice through long boiling. Plan a 
jelly-making class soon—you and your students will enjoy it! 


Teach Jam and 
Jelly Making— 


It’s quick, easy, and pleasant 
when you use Certo and 
Sure-Jell, America’s leading 
fruit pectin products. 


USE THIS RECIPE BOON” 


L 


JELLING ALL FRUITS 6480 


Products of 
General Foods 


RECIPES WITH EVERY PACKAGE 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR NOMINEES 
FOR AHEA OFFICERS 
TO BE ELECTED IN 1950 


For Vice-President 


ADDRESS . 


ADDRESS ... 


For Treasurer 


1. NAME..... 
ADDRESS .... 


2. NAME ..... 


ADDRESS . 


For 1951 Nominating Committee 


2; MAME ..... 
ADDRESS .... 


TOUR NAME ..... 


CITY 


Mail to 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building 
Washington 1. D. C. 


Be sure to enclose separate sheet giving back- 
ground information on above choices 
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Teach in 


P Examination for teachers of 
Chicago 


Home Making Arts in the Chi- 
cago Public High Schools will 
be held December 27, 1949. 


For information apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


228 No. LaSalle Street — Chicago 1, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 


Payable in Advance 


HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES for HOME ECONOMISTS the 
RESTAURANT INDUSTRY. Train for Executive Position 
with Chain Restaurant. Location in either the East or Middle 
West. B.S. in Home Economics required. Some foods ex 
perience preferred. Career with good earning possibilities is 
available to person with qualifications of Good Personality 
and Foods Knowledge. Enclose recent picture with applica 
tion. Stouffer’s, 1375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wanted by mid-west manufacturer of Electric Ranges and 
Refrigerators, a competent Home Economist for demonstra 
tion, sales and promotional work. Must be free to travel 
extensively. Detail fully, education, experience, salary ex 
pected, ete. Box J-7, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Washing 
ton, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Trained Home Economist, 30, Master’s degree in nutrition 
and chemistry desires employment with future in nutrition or 
foods research, recipe testing, home service, or equipment 
testing and development. Box //-8, AHEA, 700 Victo: 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Director of Home Economics, with advertising experience 
desires new challenging position in food, equipment or ad- 
vertising agency. 12 years experience. Box H-9, AHEA, 700 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


Plan Now For Next Year! 


Register today for help to secure that Home Economics Posi- 
tion you want—where you want it—at the salary you desire. 
Mary E. Sather, Director, Room 33-B, 
138 North 12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
23 years of placement experience. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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FREE 


FREE 


[~~ Set of photographs of proper poultry 
carving taken from :— 
MEAL PLANNING 


AND 
TABLE SERVICE 


by Beth Bailey McLean 


Direstor of “Marth Logan” service of Swift and Co. 


This popular text now completely revised. 


equipment, how to serve food attractively, etc. Written from the 
average “no maid’’ home point of view. $3.00 

i CHAS. A. BENNETT Co., Inc. | 
| Formerly THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS | 
| 929 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois | 
1 Send me Free a set of poultry carving | 
. Send me a copy of “MEAL PLANNING” on approval | 
| Name | 
Address | 


City Zone State | 


Can your home economics department 
measure up? 


ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


HOME ECONOMICS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Evaluate your department! 


Prepared by the committee on Criteria 
for evaluating College Home Economics 
Programs. 


Gladys Branegan, Chairman 
Ohio State University 


177 pages, cloth bound............ $2.50 


Use convenient order blank below 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Wash., 1, D. C. 


Please send copies of HOME ECONOMICS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION to 
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First and only text book 
on washing and ironing! 


Mary Proctor’s 


1016 ways to make washing and ironing easier. 
REG. PRICE $2.95 


RS 


Covers menu-making for all occasions, table etiquette, choice of 


TEACHE 


Cutironing time in half! Reduce 
ironing fatigue 50%! Save 2% 
tons of lifting every ironing day! 
Mary Proctor’s !roning Book 
shows how. It teaches a brand 
new, scientifically sound 
method that makes hand iron- 
ing a simple, easy, even restful 
job...ends ironing drudgery... 
gives homemakers countless 
extra hours of leisure... saves 
them several hundreds of dol- 
lars a year. Mary Proctor’s Iron- 
ing Book is packed with facts on 


ONING BOOK 


the proper care and handling of 
all fabrics—washing, starching, 
bleaching, stain removal, etc. 
Shows best laundry arrange- 
ments, methods, supplies. Gives 
crystal-clear instructions on 
most efficient way to iron or 
press every garment. Makes 
every ironing motion count. 
Complete chapters on steam 
ironing and pressing as you sew. 
Over 400 illustrations. Order 
your copy today. Send $1.00 
plus 25¢ for postage to: 


PROCTOR INFORMATION CENTER 


ad 480 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


embroider 
the modern way! 


The lessons in this book have no relation to the ready- 
a table runner or eye-straining petit-point. Writ- 
ten by a noted fashion designer, the book itself is 
arranged as a work manual, with step-by-step diagrams 
of stitches and original designs showing the stitches in 
use. Beginners, women with a desire for artistic expres- 
sion, will find this book a challenge to the imagination. 
Any woman who can sew a fine seam can develop into 
a painter in thread. 


adventures in stitches 


A NEW ART OF EMBROIDERY 


by mariska karasz 
Ilustrated in color $3.85 


Send for examination copy on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. JHE1149 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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This page is written as a 
teaching aid for the les- 
son on cleaning. Keep it 
handy. 
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eis Simplified She Chaning e550n 


Baking Soda properly used will facilitate the removal of silver tarnish. 


In this 


tarnish removal action Baking Soda plays a two-fold part: It provides the necessary 
ions to complete the electrolytic circuit; and it removes any oil film on the silver 


which would hinder this action. 


TECHNIQUES 


When teaching the lesson on silver cleaning, it is 
well to remember that Baking Soda is excellent for 
removing tarnish from bright-finish flatware—that 
either plain or engraved designs can be quickly and 
efficiently cleaned the Baking Soda Way. 


Tarnish is really a deposit of silver sulphide which 
forms on silver. It may come from sulphur-containing 
gases in the air or from sulphur-containing foods. In 
either case such tarnish may be easily and quickly 
removed by the electrolytic action brought about 
when silver is placed in contact with aluminum and 
a solution of Baking Soda in hot water. 


This electrolytic action decomposes the sulphide and 
sets free the silver and sulphur portions. Following 
this the silver is redeposited on the silver flatware. 
Sometimes the sulphur portion also remains as a thin 
film on the silver but is readily washed off. 


So pure that they are used daily as an ingredi- 
ent in foods, Arm and Hammer Brand and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda also have unique cleaning 
properties. When used as a silver cleaner, they 
remove tarnish quickly and easily, yet leave 
no unpleasant or harmful residue. 


Home Economics Department 


DIRECTIONS 
for Cleaning Silverware 

Step 1—Put hot water in an aluminum pan (one that 
isn’t too good as it may become discolored 
in the process). Or use aluminum foil in 
bottom of enamel pan. Use enough water to 
cover the tarnished silver completely. 

Step 2—Add one teaspoon of Arm and Hammer 
Brand or Cow Brand Baking Soda for each 
quart of water and bring to boil. 

Step 3—Remove pan from heat and immerse tar- 
nished flatware in the soda solution for sev- 
eral minutes (be sure it is in contact with 
aluminum pan or foil) or until tarnish is 
removed. 

Step 4—Lift the silverware from the solution. 

Step 5—-Rinse with clear water. 

Step 6 — with soft cloth to bring up luster of 
silver. 


Send for “The Baking Soda Story” —-an 8-page 
teaching manual for Home Economists. Send also 
for your supply of the 4-page class folder, “House- 
hold Uses for Baking Soda,” available for free 
distribution to students and homemakers. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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A new edition 
of ROSE’S 


Laboratory Handbook 


for Dietetics 


revised by 


TAYLOR AND McLEOD 


The Fifth Edition of this famous handbook for 
advanced nutrition courses represents a complete 
reorganization of the original book by Mary 
Swartz Rose. Much new material has been added, 
bringing the book thoroughly up to date. Pub- 
$5.00 


lished in August. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


For anyone interested in design- 
ing, buying or making clothes that 
are outstanding and distinctive 


Successful clothes designs don’t just 
happen. Outstanding designs are no 
accident. There's science and art back 
of them. 


ERE’S a new book full of 

tried and tested information 
on professional garment design 
and the artistic principles under- 
lying it. There are sections on 
line, form, mass and space. Har- 
mony, balance, rhythm, propor- 
tion and emphasis are fully ex- 
plained and become invisible aids 
for shaping lapels, e-tablishing 
position of seams, wi is. of tucks, 
flounces and other of tiuse extra professional touches on 
a garment which take it out of the common garden vari- 
ety and make it a garment of outstanding distinction. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
APPAREL DESIGN 
by Harriet Pepin 


Director, Pepin Academy of Fashion; author of 
Modern Pattern Design 
259 pages, 8 x 11, 344 illustrations, $5.00 
Send for an examination copy on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., JHE-11-49, New York 10, N. Y. 
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III 
For Thanksgiving 


CACM 
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ple: 
CHOCOLATE KISSES 


MELT over hot water 


1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweer Chocolate 
Morsels 


BEAT—3 egg whites until stiff, but nor dry 


ADD-1 sifted confectioners’ Sugar 
at a time , 


FOLD IN-\4 c crumbled saltin 
e crack 
Melted chocolate ” 


a little 


Drop mixture by teaspoonfuls on 


&reased cookie 


BAKE AT: 350° F. TIME: 13 Min. 
YIELD: 4 dozen 


request. Write Nes 


> 
Toll House Cookies SEIT s 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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Other Choices: Rolled Wafers or Orange Re- : 
frigerator Cookies. (Recipes for these sent on ; 
e's Chocolate Test Kitchen, 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y.) : 
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all materials and providing demonstration areas for all | Procter 8 

homemaking activities. | Proctor Electric Company. . 21 

EK. H. Sheldon & Company... .. 24 

Observe carefully the adequate size and convenience of | Swift & Company.... ees opposite 8 
the above cabinets which are Sheldon’s contribution to | Westinghouse Electric Corporation... ..14, 17 ) 


the solution of apron storage and towel drying problems. 


Other important problem areas - - to which Sheldon | 

gives particular attention in planning - - are full pro- 

visions for class discussion and demonstrations; child-care 

equipment, bed storage, illustrated materials files, gar- i O a, H E + O N 
\ ment fitting alcoves and mirrors; lavatory cases staples, Pronounced Col’ hecon 

and cleaning utensil storage. In Sheldon’s catalog will AHEA’s publication for 

be found a wide selection of homemaking equipment College Home Economics Clubs 


and floor plans for homemaking departments. 
$1.00 per year— issues 


September, November, February, April 
Written by and for college students 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


Shellon American Home Economics Association 
COMPANY 700 Victor Building, Washington, D.C. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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FOODS, REVISED 


HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


Their Nutritive, Economic, and Social Values. This ~* 


completely revised high school text presents foods as 
a many-sided subject playing an important part in 
family and social life, and fascinating to boys and 
girls alike. Retaining the strong points which have 
made the first edition such a popular and valued text, 
the revision offers material brought thoroughly up to 
date, improved organization, increased illustrations, 
and an inviting new format. 


LET’S STUDY FOODS 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


A skillfully planned introductory text written for 
both boy and girl students. 


A RECIPE PRIMER 


HENRIETTA FLECK 


This accurate and up-to-date manual is designed to 
give the student well-tested recipes which emphasize 
food preparation for daily living. Under each food 
group are basic recipes with variations, an arrange- 
ment which provides a complete cookbook in stream 
lined form. Recipes are written in the order of jobs 
to be done, with time, vield, and reasons for various 


processes given. 


THE MEANING OF NUTRITION 
HARRIET STONE 


A simple, direct statement of what good nutrition 
means. In the Judy-Bond Home Economics Series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 


PAPER MAID 


: KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
| PARCHMENT + KALAMAZOO 99 + MICHIGAN 


to faster food ‘Preparation 


1) FOLEY FOOD MILL is three utensils in one— 
a masher, ricer and strainer. 

Baby Size, $1.69 . Household Size, $1.98 
Canning-Freezing Size, $2.98 * Master Size, $5.95 


2) FOLEY SISTER SIFTERS SET. . . meets every 
sifting need. 

l-cup sifts into measuring cup ¢ 5-cup 
comes apart to wash. Boxed set, $2.18. 


3) FOLEY CHOPPER chops, shreds, dices vege- 
tables and fruits. Cubes steak. 3 stainless blades, 
spring action. 79c. 


4) FOLEY BLENDING FORK, with curved tines, 
cuts shortening, blends gravies, creams 
sauces. 39c. 


5) FOLEY JUICER strains as it juices. Fits 
over cup. Easy to clean. Aluminum. 39c. 


Foley Mfg. Co., 3311-11 NE. Sth St. 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 

Please send: [) Professional offer on 
Foley equipment [) Special School Dis- 
count on Foley equipment used as labora- 


tory equipment. 
Nome 
State. 
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Candy-Making! 


Candy-making material that will 


hold your students’ interest .. . 


KARO® Syrup is ideal for candy-making 
because it helps prevent crystallization 
— gives a more creamy texture. KARO 
candies have a delicious flavor, too! 

You'll find KARO an invaluable ingre- bw and 
dient for fool-proof homemade candies 
and holiday goodies. 


-| 
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JANE ASHLEY 

HOME SERVICE DEPT. C2 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y, 


Please send me free copies of the KARO 
Candy pamphlet, “Fine Candies are Easy to Make.” 


Here’s an interesting two-color candy 
pamphlet which KARO Syrup offers 
teachers for classroom use. It contains 
many of the homemade candy recipes 
popular in American homes for gener- 
ations. Teachers can use these proven 
KARO Syrup Candy recipes, confident 
of excellent student results. 
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Here’s ONE way 
to teach ECONOMY! 


Charts such as this . . . contained in a 
unique, informative Cost and Time 
Study on the preparation of baby foods, 
make teaching economy easy and dra- 
matic. You’ll see that... 


comp 
ARATIVE CHART oF PREPARATION 
Scraped Beef for Babies 
July August, 1948 


Commercially prepared baby foods are Consumers averope 
cheaper! Findings of a panel of mothers | 
and an impartial laboratory proved 
this to be a fact. 


Savings of more than 50% in Gerber’s 
Strained Beef alone! And anywhere 
from a half hour to 55 minutes saved 
in time! Not only meats, but nearly all 
Gerber’s Fruits and Vegetables cost 
less in money and time. . . offer uni- 
formly good quality. In every way, 
commercially prepared baby foods were 
proven to be a modern necessity for 
value-conscious mothers. FREE! Cost and Time Study containing valuable | 


material to offer your future homemakers. Write 
Gerber's, Dept. 2511-9, Fremont, Mich. 


BABY FOODS 
Fremont, Mich. 
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Babies are our business...our only business! 
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New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 19148 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals with 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more . 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- ra 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in (iii _—_————————n 
everyday living. 


YOUR NOME AND YOU furnishes material for | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things. 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home | Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spendiny 
Economics. A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- | of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a | Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When | Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Time is Choosing Time. 


FOODS FOR HOME THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer By Dulcie G. Donovan 


New data and guidance in nutrition, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and stretching the food allowance, meth- 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
ies iY for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
[a attractive book. Personal charm is the 
suggestions about kitchen equipment, IR MOE chances 
edition of AND YOU color. The new drawings will be found 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new illus. be delightfully in harmony with the 
trations increase the book’s attractive- latest fashions. WORKBOOK. 


ness. 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 


WORKBOOK IN IN HOME THE GIRL TODAY 
HOME MAKING ECONOMICS THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
New Edition By Lucretia P. Hunter 
By Carlotta C. Greer LOOKING TOWARD 

i MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems of 
In addition to new problems and data, Johnson, Randolph, and life, this book discusses the customs of 
the 1948 edition of W ORKBOOK IN Pixley the social world, the proprieties at 
IIOME MAKING contains new illus- home, the conventions of conduct when 
trations introducing each unit. The oe in the company of men, the influence 


book emphasizes pertinent facts and goys’ GUIDE TO LIVING of clothing and voice on personality. 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and Fay Mack Scharmer There are special sections on manners 
points the way to put her knowledge in the street car, manners at a college 
and school experiences into everyday er sumed prom, and manners in an airliner. The 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. FROM THIMBLE To Gown 200k is attractively illustrated. 


Van Gilder 


DRESS) 
WORK 
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Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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